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“Tus Law is scarce expressible properly in English.” 
With these words the lawyers of England heaved a sigh of relief 
at the Restoration and reverted happily to the use of their 
traditional Law French. Though, however, Cromwell had been 
wrong in thinking that one can abolish a tradition of six cen- 
turies with a stroke of the pen, it was a tradition which was 
already dying, and some time in the course of the eighteenth 
century it disappeared of its own accord, except for entries in 
the Journal of the House of Lords and for the picturesque phrases 
in which we still delight: “ Le Roy le veult. Le Roy s’avisera. 
Soit fait comme il est desiré. Soit baillié aux seigneurs.” The 
lack’ of interest shown by young lawyers perturbed Roger North, 
and he composed for their benefit his Discourse on the Study of 
the Laws. “‘Some may think,” wrote he, “that because the 
Law French is no better than the old Norman corrupted, and 
now & deformed hotch-potch of the English and Latin mixed 
together, it is not fit for a polite spark to foul himself with; 
but this nicety is so desperate a mistake, that lawyer and Law 
French are coincident; one will not stand without the other ”’ 
(1824 edition, p. 11). The lawyer, he declared, who would be 
more than a “ wrangler”? must conquer his “ horrid aversion ” 
to the language. It may, perhaps, be argued that there is no 
longer any necessity to trouble about Law French, since lawyers 


_ are no longer obliged to concoct sentences like the famous one 


of 1688, so much beloved of lawyers: “Il ject un brickbat a le 
dit justice, que narrowly missed.”” Yet Law French and Anglo- 
Norman are still important to the lawyer and historian. The 
interpretation of the Statute of Treason, passed in 1351, mattered 
considerably to Roger Casement when he was on trial for his 


‘ life in 1916. Historians are often sadly ill-equipped, not only 
on this side of the Channel, for dealing with material written in 


Old French; Mr. Pike pointed out to the Records Commission 


_ that a Calendar blessed by the Government contains a descrip- 
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tion of a man “ chasing wild cats and parks ”’ instead of “ hunt- 
ing in chases and parks.” The French texts edited in the Rolls 
Series are notorious among French scholars. ‘Il est incon- 
cevable,”’ wrote Paul Meyer of the edition of Gaimar, ‘‘ qu’on se 
hasarde 4 écrire sur des matiéres dont on ignore aussi compléte- 
ment les premiers éléments.” Later, he dismissed the Vie de 
S. Edmund le Rei with the words: “Son édition est encore plus 
mauvaise que celle de Gaimar.” In-Gaimar, “ gueres,” meaning 
“ hardly,” is translated as “ wars,” and in the 8. Edmund glossary 
the verbs “estre”’ (“to be”) and “ester” (‘‘to stand’) are 
confused. One might multiply examples. It is perhaps some 
consolation to read that the most recent edition of Jean de 
Haynin’s chronicle, by a Belgian scholar, is described as “ une 
édition ot nous aurons 4 relever encore des erreurs, mais que 
l’on peut dire excellente, si on la compare aux autres éditions de 
textes données par des historiens qui ne sont pas philologues.” 
There are several slips to be found in the few letters in French 
among those published by M. Perroy in The Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of Richard II (Camden Series, 1933), such as “ dreit- 
mele ”’ for “ dreiturele,”’ “‘ contenes ”’ for ‘‘ conceues,’”’ and so on. 

Having thus briefly considered the necessity of some sort of 
acquaintance with Anglo-Norman for the historian, and the 
difficulties which lie in his path, let us now turn to the subject 
of Anglo-Norman itself, and see how it becomes so closely linked 
with English history. 

The story of Anglo-Norman goes back to a time shortly 
before the Norman Conquest, when Edward the Confessor was 
coquetting with France. French ways became the fashion; 
Frenchmen came over to England. Hence when William the 
Conqueror took over the administration, the ground was already 
prepared. As everybody knows, the expedition had attracted 
adventurers from all over France, but there was a sufficient 
preponderance of Normans to justify the name of “ Anglo- 
Norman ”’ given to the dialect which they introduced into this 
country. The introduction of this dialect came about through 
the usual combination of muddle, inertia and coincidence which 
precedes momentous changes in our history. People used to 
imagine that William proscribed English, just because it seemed 
the easiest explanation of an extraordinary fact, but there is no 
foundation for this belief. Orderic Vitalis says that William 
even tried to learn English, but it is not surprising to find that 
he did not make much headway. Rufus, of course, was far too 
selfish even to try. English continued to be used in charters 
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and other documents until the reign of Richard I, Latin, how- 
ever, being always predominant for that purpose. English laws 
were translated into Anglo-Norman some time during the twelfth 
century, though the collection known as the Leis Willame sur- 
vives only in a thirteenth-century MS. At the end of the twelfth 
century the assize of novel disseisin must have spread the French 
language even into country districts. Miss Helen Richardson 
has recently discovered an Anglo-Norman twelfth-century charter 
in the Public Record Office. This puts the use of French in 
documents back some forty years in England. The fact that 
the earliest continental French document belongs only to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century is not surprising. In this 
country French was a sort pf ignoble substitute for Latin, but 
in France it was the language of the common herd. In this 
connection it may be remembered that Matthew Paris in the 
Cronica Majora says that John’s ambassadors to the Emir of 
Morocco boasted that it was proof of the importance of their 
country that it was obliged to make use of three languages at 
once.” 

So English, for many purposes, gradually gave way before 
Anglo-Norman. Orderic Vitalis says that in 1116 the defendant 
in a case at Huntingdon still used English in court. “ Anglica 
lingua: That wat, min lauert god almightin that ic sege soth, 
respondebat. Quod nos Latini dicimus: Mi domine, scit deus 
omnipotens quia veritatem dici.” But by 1198, according to 
the Magna Vita Sancti Hugonis Lincolniensis, a young man 
giving evidence at Rochester had to do it through an interpreter. 
Much has been made of Henry III’s Proclamation of 1258, which 
was in Latin, French and English, but the English version was 
a survival, fpom an earlier day, not the foretaste of something 
to come, and a special scribe had to be produced to write it.* 

The substitution of French for English was brought about 
by the Church. The conquest of England by William’s army was 
followed by a second wave of clerks, monks and artizans who 
consolidated the victory to some purpose. All education was 
in the hands of the Church, and naturally the Norman monks 
did not bother to learn English; they made such Englishmen 
as joined them learn French. At first English-speaking monks 
were not uncommon. There are various stories about them, 
like those told by the Monk of Durham in his Life of St. Godric. 
The Constitutions of Clarendon in 1164 reduced the number of 


1 Bull. John Rylands Library, xx1v (1940). 2 1, 560 (R.8.). 
$ See Ellis, T'ransactions of the Philological Society (1868-9), p. 1. 
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English priests. Boys who had entered monastery schools when 
very young and received all their education through French 
almost forgot their English altogether. The great Abbot Samson 
of Bury St Edmund’s, Jocelin of Brakelond’s hero, during his 
rule from 1182 to 1211, encouraged his monks to preach in 
French rather than in Latin, and still better in English if they 
could, that the edification might be greater and the display of 
vanity less. He himself was eloquent in French and Latin, and 
could even read English, but as a preacher in that tongue he was not 
a striking success. He was a Norfolk man, and his Suffolk 
hearers, though apparently grateful for his good-will, found him 
difficult to follow. His contemporary, Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of 
London, was acclaimed as remarkable because he was expert 
in the three languages, Latin, French and English. These per- 
sons flourished during the reign of Henry II, whose court in 
London was the most brilliant centre of French letters of the 
day. Walter Map says that Henry had a knowledge of all 
languages from the Gallic Sea to the Jordan, and it sounds from 
this description as though English: were not one of his accom- 
plishments. His illegitimate son Geoffrey, however, spoke either 
English or a particularly vile brand of Anglo-Norman. Map, 
who was one of the brilliant and vain Welsh-Normans who 
appear in the twelfth century, once, when Geoffrey was asked 
to repeat something he had mumbled on a public occasion, 
answered for him that he had spoken “ Marlborough French,” 
and raised a laugh, fer that was what they called broken French 
in jest." 

The whole position regarding everyday intercourse is con- 
fusing. It is evident that literacy in English was much rarer 
than the ability to understand or speak it. Th€ Dialogus de 
Scaccario, written about 1179, says that it was then practically 
impossible to distinguish between English and Norman in any 
class above that of serfs, because there had been so much inter- 
marriage. It is difficult to believe that these people were not 
bilingual, but being bilingual would not prevent them from 
having a preference for one language, which for persons of educa- 
tion would be French. Giraldus Cambrensis quotes in his letters 
some spiteful remarks made by the Dean of St. David’s and 
others about him. The letters, of course, are in Latin, but the 
remarks are quoted in French as they were spoken. On the 
other hand, the story of William Longchamp shows that a cleric 
was expected to muster a few words of English on occasion. 

1 De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. James, 1914, p. 246. 
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The Chancellor Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, was a foreigner and 
a despiser of all things English, and extremely unpopular. In 
1191 he made an attempt to leave the country from Dover, dis- 
guised as a woman. His conduct, however, aroused suspicions, 
and he was challenged by the people. He gave no answer, and 
made as one who knew no English. This was too much for the 
patriotic crowd, and they very properly proceeded to heave 
half-bricks at him until he was lucky to escape with his life. 
“Come,” they said, adopting a high moral tone in their just 
resentment, “‘ and let us stone this monster, who disgraces both 
sexes.” One cannot but infer that a native-born Norman 
bishop would have thrown his pride to the winds and produced 
a few words of English of a kind. But all this has nothing to 
do with the use of French rather than English for historical and 
literary purposes, though some people seem to think that it has. 
When Map wrote to congratulate Giraldus Cambrensis on the 
success of his works in 1209, he expressed regret that custom 
obliged him to write in Latin instead of French, which reduced 
his circulation, but it would never have entered his head that 
anybody could possibly wish to write, or even to read, English. 

One may conclude, from a mass of conflicting evidence, some 
of which has been cited, that French began to oust English in 
the eleventh, century, and was dominant during the twelfth. 
The reign of Henry II is the golden age of Anglo-Norman language 
and literature. During the thirteenth century its use for legal 
and historical purposes continued to increase at the expense of 
Latin. The Year-Books, Britton, Fet Assaver and other law- 
books appear. The first letter in French which survives is one 
of Stephen Langton’s in 1215, but from the middle of the cen- 
tury and during the fourteenth it was used for private corre- 
spondence, for diplomatic correspondence with French-speaking 
countries, and for all manner of Signet, Privy Seal and less 
formal writs and warrants. The rough rule was, Latin for the 
Great Seal and French for the lesser seals. The first French 
wills date from about 1350.. At the same time it was pretended 
that “la lange Franceis q’est trope desconue” was no longer 
suitable for use in pleading, and the well-known Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1362 ordered the substitution of English. The reasons 
for. this move are obscure. It was quite untrue that French was 
“desconue,” and nobody seems to have taken the slightest 
notice of the Act. 

On the surface, therefore, French seems to be more than 

1 Matthew Paris, Cronica Majora, 11, 382. _ 
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holding its own during the thirteenth century and the first half 
of the fourteenth. The historian enjoys more opportunities 
than ever of having to cope with Anglo-Norman. Underneath, 
however, all sorts of upheavals were in progress which are well 
worth considering: After the death of Henry II the position 
becomes obscure. His sons, Richard and Jolin, were half 
southerners, and were both respectable Provengal poets. They 
stand outside the Anglo-Norman tradition. In John’s reign the 
loss of Normandy cut the Anglo-Norman dialect at the root, 
but it had no immediate effect, partly because the barons could 
no longer have a foot in both camps, and many French-speaking 
people settled down altogether in this country. Henry III’s 
foreign relations were unpopular, and their foreignness was one 
of the causes of their unpopularity. As in the case of Long- 
champ, there was a distinction between the country-bred French- 
man and the off-comer. The ground was being prepared for the 
changes which took place in the next reign. 

Edward I, according to Freeman, knew English, but he was 
probably habitually French-speaking. Who can doubt the two 
snapshots of Edward in his rages preserved by Fordun? + When 
Robert the Bruce rashly reminded him of his promise to set him 
on the Scottish throne after the battle of Dunbar, the King 
whom schoolchildren are taught to regard as the soul of truth 
and equity replied: ‘‘ Ne avonis ren autres choses a fer, que a 
vous reanis a ganeré? Quod est dicere: Nunquid non aliud 
habemus facere, quam tibi regna lucrari?” And again, when 
irritated by Anthony Bek, a man who had the courage to try 
to keep him straight, he shouted, ‘‘ Quasi caput concutiens,” 
“Par le sank Dieu, vous aves bun chanté, quod est dicere, Per 
sanguinem Christi, tu bene cantasti.”” Nevertheless it is during 
his reign that Walter of Bibbesworth, knight and Anglo-Norman 
poet, wrote his 7’raité for teaching French to children of a noble 
household, a work which assumes that the children would have 
English as their mother-tongue. A few years ago some draw- 
ings and scribblings in English were found on the plaster of the 
walls of a house at Romsey, called, like most of the pre-Tudor 
domestic architecture of England, King John’s house. It has 
been argued, more or less convincingly, that these scribblings, 
which include a drawing of the King, can only have been done 
by knights in attendance on Edward I on a visit there. This 
discovery caused some surprise. Another fact which proves the 
growing familiarity with English of the ruling classes is the 

1 Ed. W. F. Skene, 1, 326, 314 (1871). 
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great Hengham’s habit of quoting English proverbs from the 
Bench. It is not only the language of these proverbs which is 
surprising, and it would be a breach of propriety to quote one 
here. Yet again, Edward I had letters from the Pope trans- 
lated into French so that the army might understand them. 

Edward II, too, was probably French-speaking. There sur- 
vives a poem in Anglo-Norman which some authorities have 
accepted as his work. His passion for rowing and other pursuits 
unworthy of a gentleman left him little time for letters, and he 
has no reputation for learning. It was for his sister that Trivet 
wrote his Anglo-Norman chronicle, famous for its story of 
Constance. 

If Froissart’s latest revision of his own work is to be believed, 
Edward III could speak English. He thus describes the famous 
episode of the Bourgeois of Calais: “Si passérent oultre Messires 
Gautiers et li sys bourgeois, et s’en vint devant le roi et li dist 
en langage engloys: Treschiers sires, vechi la représentation de 
la ville de Calais & vostre ordenance. Li rois regarda sus euls 
tres-crueusement, car il avoit le coer si dur et si enfellonnyet de 
grans courous, que il ne pot parler; et quant il parla, il com- 
manda en langage englois que on lor copa les testes tantos.” 
On this and other occasions when Froissart says that Edward 
spoke English, however, it was obviously done in order not to 
be understood by foreigners present, so that it is not clear whether 
he habitually did so. What is surprising is that Mauny apparently 
knew English. 

Froissart provides further evidence for the decline of Anglo- 
Norman as a mother-tongue. He says that Parliament in 1337 
ordered all lords, knights and townsmen to teach their children 
French because it was useful in the war. On another occasion 
he tells how a clerk “ licensyés en drois et en lois, et moult bien 
pourveus de trois langages, de latin, de francois et dou langage 
engleis’ rose before the King and the whole Parliament “ si 
parla en haut et [en] englois & la fin que il fust mieuls entendus 
de toutes gens (car tous jours sent on mieuls ce que on voelt 
dire et proposer ens ou langage ot on est d’enfance introduit 
qu’en nul autre).” On another occasion he bursts out in ex- 
asperation : “ Et a tout ce les encline a faire ce que il n’entendent 
point bien tous les termes dou langage de France, ne on ne lor 
scet comment bouter en la teste, se ce n’est tout dis & lor proufit, 
et encore en avint adonc ensi.”” We, who have suffered so much 
in recent years through the ambiguity of the German language, 
may feel much sympathy with our ancestors who drew up the 
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treaty of Brétigny in 1360. The English contingent, which 
included the Dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester, drove the 
French frantic by haggling over the wording: “et, pour euls 
raisonnablement excuser, ils disoient bien que le francois que ils 
avoient apris chies eulx d’enfance, n’estoit pas de telle nature 
et condition que celluy de France estoit et duquel les clers de 
droit en lour traittiés et parlers usoient.’”’ To these English 
royal personages and noblemen, the French found the young 
David II a refreshing contrast. He had been educated in France, 
and his French was of a very different order. 

Edward III’s French, however, sufficed for his own purposes. 
There is extant at least one petition to which he has signified 
his assent in French in a fair hand. The Black Prince, even if 
perhaps he did not really compose his own epitaph in Anglo- 
Norman, knew enough for administrative purposes, and his 
court at Bordeaux was as much French as English. His son, 
Richard II, spent his earliest years at Bordeaux, but both his 
parents were English, and it is surely he, and not Henry IV, 
of whom it should be said that he was the first king since the 
Conquest whose mother-tongue was English. It is plain from 
Froissart’s account of his last visit to England in 1395 that he 
expected to find the court talking English, though neither he 
nor Creton, nor any of the French ambassadors, anticipated any 
difficulty in making themselves understood. Froissart was, 
however, always glad to come across a man who was specially 
fluent, and no doubt the French of a man who had never crossed 
the Channel would not be easy. 

Henry IV was by no means an uneducated boor. It will be 
remembered that when James I was intercepted on his way to 
France, in defiance of all the laws not only of justice but of 
decency, he made the heartless joke that there was no need to 
go further than his court to learn French. And in 1403 he 
added this postscript to a signet letter to the Council in his 
own hand: “ Nessescitas non habet legem. Et pour tant 
volons que noz lettres de protection soient fais selonc la con- 
tenue de cestes noz lettres, consideranz q’a cause de guere mové 
contre nous dedeins nostre reaume nous pourrons fere toutez noz 
courtez cesser, en sauvacion de noz et nostre reaume.”! At 
this time it was a social crime to write letters in English. Hence 
Dunbar’s apology to Henry IV in 1400; “ And, noble Prince, 
mervaile yhe nocht that I write my letters in Englishe, fore 
that ys mare clere to myne understandyng than Latyne or 

+ P.R.O. Chancery Warrants 1/1358 no. 4B, 
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Fraunche.”” Somewhere about this time Hugh le Despenser, 
the first governor of Henry V when Prince of Wales, wrote a 
letter of considerable length to Charles VI’s chamberlain in 
fluent French, a little odd as to spelling, but nothing extra- 
ordinary. It is holograph, written in a scrawling cursive.‘ It 
is not often that one sees a letter of this. kind written by the 
sender and not by a secretary. 

The reign of Henry IV takes us into the fifteenth century, 
in the course of which Anglo-Norman, with the exception of 
Law French, vanishes from the point of view of the historian. 
Little by little, during the reign of Henry V, English supplanted 
French in Privy Seal and Signet documents. In Henry VI’s 
time many Englishmen spent years in France during the occu- 
pation, so that there was every inducement for soldiers and 
officials, if no one else, to keep up their French. English was 
used instead of French for statutes from Richard II’s accession 
in 1483. This is a rare instance of what appears to have been 
a deliberate change, and occurs after the disappearance of the 
Statute Rolls, but until 1503 French or Latin was still used for 
the formal parts of the Roll.? : 

During the last half of the fourteenth century English gradually 
won its way in Parliament.. As we have seen, Froissart says 
that English was once used in debate in Edward III’s reign, 
but this seems to have been exceptional, and, after all, it is not 
certain that it was true. In 1363 and 1365 Parliament was 
opened in English, but French was used in 1377. In 1381 
Courtenay preached in English at the opening of Parliament. 
The first English petition to Parliament is that of the Mercers 
in 1386. It is difficult to tell how much it was used in debates, 
because the report is always in French, and only occasionally 
does a meticulous clerk mention that a speech was in English 
or quote something verbatim. In 1394 Arundel was made to 
apologise to Gaunt in the Lords, and the form upon which they 
had agreed and which he had to repeat is quoted in English. 
Three years later, Gloucester’s Calais confession was reported to 
Parliament in English. In 1399, in the Deposition Parliament, 
Henry IV challenged the realm and made declaration of his right 
in a few English sentences. When he had been elected, he 
returned thanks and said a few words in English. Yet he would 
have been perfectly capable of doing this in French. 

What had happened was that Anglo-Norman had had another 


1 Archives Nationales, J 918, 
* Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, 1, 86. 


ee 
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jolt. It had its first with the loss of Normandy, and its second 
with the unpopularity of Henry II’s policy, with the result, as 
we have seen, that there was a fundamental change in the reign 
of Edward I. It received a third in the reign of Edward III, 
the results of which are seen in the reigns of Henry IV and V. 
That jolt was the Black Death. From the historian’s point of 
view it does not matter much whether a man’s mother-tongue 
is French or English if he does his work in French, and as long 
as education was in French, French was bound to be the language 
of administration. Whatever the facts may be about the mor- 
tality caused by the Black Death, it was undoubtedly the cause 
of social dislocation, and for some reason it marks the point at 
which a change was made in the system of education. The effects 
of this were naturally not felt at once in the administrative world. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries boys frequently 
attended grammar-schools. These were kept by men who had 
attained the degree of Master of Grammar in the sub-faculty of 
grammar at the Universities. Some sort of supervision was 
exercised over them by other bodies. Thus, at Bury St. Edmund’s 
the Abbey claimed jurisdiction over all the grammar-schools in 
the town, and at Oxford and Cambridge the Universities kept a 
sharp eye on their activities and extorted dues from the Masters. 
In these schools, construing from Latin was done in French. 
“Such was the fashion,” wrote Trevisa in a famous passage, 
“until the first plague (1348); since then a change has been 
brought about by the schoolmaster John Cornwaile, who made 
his pupils construe in English instead of French. Richard 
Pencriche and others after him adopted this method, so that 
now (1385) the children in all the grammar-schools of England 
have given up French and are instructed in English. . . . Even 
the nobility have now largely ceased to teach their children 
French.” + John of Cornwall was Master of the grammar- 
school attached to Merton College, and Pencriche was Master of 
another Oxford grammar-hall in 1365 and later, the hall which 
many years afterwards was known by his name.? This state- 
ment of Trevisa’s has often been called in question as being too 
dogmatic, but Trevisa was an Oxford man, and there is no 
reason to think that he was repeating an idle tale. It has often 
been declared, also, that French conversation was compulsory 
in Oxford colleges, and that the statutes enforcing this are proof 
that early in the fourteenth century the undergraduates pre- 


1 Higden, Polychronicon (R.8.), u, 159. 
® Leach, Schools of Mediaeval England, p, 197, 
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ferred to speak English. Perhaps they did, but the statutes do 
not prove it. The colleges affected are Exeter in 1322 and 1325, 
Oriel in 1326 and Queen’s in 1340. The wording of the earliest 
statute shows that what is aimed at is not to prohibit the under- 
graduates from speaking English, but to permit them to speak 
French if it is impossible to insist upon Latin, which is not quite 
the same thing. The importance of French in the grammar- 
schools, which not only taught boys under twelve, but gave 
instruction of a technical nature to clerks, was well understood 
at Oxford, and at the bold innovation of Cornwall and Pencriche 
the university evidently took fright and passed a statute, not 
dated unfortunately, but put by Mr. Gibson at before 1380, 
_ ordering the grammar-masters to make their pupils construe in 
French as well as English, “lest that tongue should be quite 
forgotten.” Nothing is known of what was happening at Cam- 
bridge, and indeed, Oxford is the only mediaeval university 
which took cognizance of the teaching of French. Much more 
might be said on the teaching of French in these schools, but 
it is a subject which demands separate treatment. 

It has been shown how French was used as a substitute for 
Latin earlier in England than in France, Later, however, 
French was used far more for official purposes in France than 
in England. The English disapproved of this slackness, and 
there is an amusing instance of this. In 1404 Swynford and 
Ryssheton wrote quite politely to the French Council in Latin, 
asking them to reply in the same language. In the following 
month they were evidently exasperated by the continued display 
of bad manners by the French, and wrote haughtily to the 
French ambassadors: ‘“‘ We have received at Calais your letters 
written at Monstreville in French, which was to us, unlearnéd, 
as the Hebrew language.” They make it clear in another place 
that French was all very well for laymen, but Latin was the 
only possible language for clerks. It is noteworthy that amongst 
the splendid series of letters from Christchurch, Canterbury, 
those to clerics and religious houses are in Latin, those to laymen 
are in French. 

This brings us to an aspect of the question not hitherto 
mentioned. Long before the days of Napoleon, England was a 
nation of shopkeepers, and trade has coloured every branch of 
English national and social life. First and foremost in the 
Middle Ages came the wool trade. This affected Anglo-Norman 
in two ways. First, the fact that the trade was with France 

1 Royal and Historical Letters of Henry IV, 1, 307, 397. 
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helped to keep the French language alive in England. Secondly, 
the fact that its direction was towards the Low Countries and 
North-eastern France meant that the dialect was continually 
exposed to the influence of the Picard and Walloon dialects. 
This causes difficulties for the uninitiated. It led to the adoption 
of verbal forms unknown in Francien and in Modern French, 
and it has had a lasting effect upon English pronunciation. 
Thus our pronunciation of chivalry, chimney, orison, venison, 
cognizance and reconnaissance are all due to it. It may be 
wondered, perhaps, how it was that this influence came to be 
so widespread and was not confined to places like Southampton, 
Lynn, Boston and Hull. It may be suggested that the constant 
intercourse with the north-eastern part of France led to close 
relations in other spheres, and it is quite remarkable, for instance, 
how many literary works composed there were read over here, 
and how many Anglo-Norman works found their way overseas 
and were copied in the Picard dialect. Rather less important 
was another trade with a very different part of France, the wine 
trade. The influence of the Gascon dialect upon Anglo-Norman 
has never been studied, but it existed and it is to be hoped that 
it will soon be tackled. 

Trade had another very important effect. Anglo-Norman 
became the language of municipalities, and much business was 
transacted in it. If further proof were needed, there are several 
phrase-books which were drawn up during’ the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries for teaching French to people for 
commercial purposes, not only for business here, but for travelling 
in France. Over and over again the chroniclers repeat that only 
in remote country districts did the poorer people not understand 
French, and over and over again have modern writers on the 
subject accused them of exaggeration and even untruthfulness. 
Yet it is perfectly plain what they mean, and that they were 
right. If a census of people’s languages had been taken in the 
twelfth century, it would have been found that the upper 
classes talked French and understood a little English, and that 
the lower classes talked English and hardly ever understood any 
French. If another had been taken in the fourteenth century, 
it would have been found that nobody talked French for prefer- 
ence, except perhaps the Court, but that there was nobody of 
any education who was not fluent in French of a kind, and that 
quite humble people were anxious to pick some up “ For to be 
i-tolde of.” This corresponds remarkably well with Freeman’s 
conclusions, though he reached them by dubious methods. 
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Anglo-Norman was also useful within the country as a lingua 
franca. For although there are minor local differences of pro- 
nunciation in Anglo-Norman, it was never sub-divided into 
dialects, and nothing like the cleavage which existed between 
the great English dialects arose to make communication difficult 
between people in different parts of the country. This is re- 
marked upon by Higden, writing about 1350. In Trevisa’s 
rendering: ‘“‘It seemeth a great wonder how English, that is 
the birth-tongue of Englishmen and their own language and 
tongue, is so diverse of sound in this one island, and the language 
of Normandy is comling of another land, and hath one manner 
sound among all men that speaketh it aright in England. Never- 
theless there is as many divers manner French in the realm of 
France as is divers manner English in the realm of England.” 

Perhaps what strikes one most about Anglo-Norman when 
one surveys its history is its tenacity. Although to us it appears 
to have been doomed in 1066, it survived until well on into the 
Wars of the Roses. Law French continued the struggle until 
the eighteenth century, and Anglo-Norman itself sometimes crops 
up in unexpected places. Thus as Miss K. Lambley pointed out 
in her Teaching of the French Language in England, John ap 
Rhys met it at Lacock on his visitation, and expressed his sur- 
prise in his report to Cromwell. One thing “‘ worthy th’adver- 
tisement, the ladies have their Rule, th’institutes of their Religion 
and the ceremonies of the same written in the Frenche tongue. 
which they understand very well and are very perfyt ins the 
same, albeit that it varieth from the vulgar Frenche that is now 
used, and is moche like the Frenche that the common Lawe is 
written in.” On the grounds of heroism of this long and hopeless 
struggle Anglo-Norman is deserving of respect. It is as much 
part of our heritage as English itself.' 


M. Dominica LEGGE. 


1 Anglo-Norman is studied in detail in J. Vising, Anglo-Norman Language 
and Literature (1923) and M. K. Pope, From Latin to Modern French (1934), 
both of which are helpful to the historian. 





NEW LIGHT ON GEORGE SAVILE, FIRST MARQUIS OF ~ 


HALIFAX, “THE TRIMMER ” 


A iF of the first Marquis of Halifax, by the present writer, 
appeared in 1898. Since then few facts concerning this remarkable 
man appear to have become available. This is not surprising; 
for while much valuable material seems to have been destroyed 
by his immediate descendants, all those into whose hands the 
remainder had fallen had shown remarkable liberality in permitting 
its use, for the purposes of the work in question. 

Recently, however, some important additions have been made 
to our knowledge. 

Very little had hitherto been known about the early youth 
and education of George Savile; though it had been permissible 
to surmise that he had been, in part, educated abroad. Heir to 
the headship of one among the most powerful, wealthy and dis- 
tinguished of the great Yorkshire families—nephew to Lord Keeper 
Coventry, nephew and ward of the great Lord Strafford—he had 
been born in a critical period. His young father, Sir George 
Savile, a man of remarkable courage and impetuous temper, was 
at the time but twenty-one; but within four years he was braving 
his formidable uncle, then President of the North; and within 
seven was supporting, in the Short Parliament, the popular cause. 

The: attainder of his uncle, however, obviously reversed his 
sympathies. By 1642 he was in arms for the King, becoming, 
in the following year, Governor of Sheffield. His family removed 
thither; but with the probable exceptions of his heir, a boy of 
ten, and a younger brother. For both, as it now appears, had 
been entered, on 15 February 1642/3 at Shrewsbury School; then 
under the mastership of a devoted Royalist, Thomas Challoner.? 

Whether they were recalled to Sheffield on the death of their 
father in January 1643/4 is not clear, but if so, they may have 
shared the perils of its siege; which, thanks to the resolution of 
their mother, lasted from 27 July to 11 August; on which day 
the brave lady gave birth to a posthumous child. In any case 
the surrender of Shrewsbury on 22 February 1644/5, and the 
subsequent supersession of the Master, must have terminated the 
school careers of ber sons. 


1 Information kindly conveyed to the present writer by the Rev. G. W. Fisher 
and E. Tudor Owen, Esq., from the Shrewsbury Records. 
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For the next two years we lose sight of the youthful Sir George ; 
but we now find! that in December 1647, at the age of fourteen, 
he was one of a group of English exiles [including his own uncle, 
William Coventry] which was then settled at Angers. It was 
there, perhaps, that he acquired his mastery of the French langu- 
age. Here, too, he may have become acquainted with the works 
of his favourite author, Montaigne,? the only French writer he 
ever actually quotes; though his maxims obviously owe some- 
thing to his own contemporary, de la Rochefoucauld. In October 
1649 we find him, at the age of sixteen, and presumably with a 
tutor, at Leghorn. He was at Naples in the following November; 
and had reached Rome in 1649/50, when between seventeen and 
eighteen. There he seems to have met, about the month of 
January, at the English College, Cardinal Savelli; who, on the 
score of his name claimed kindred and ‘‘ made much of him.” .He 
is found, again with his tutor, in the following August, at Orleans ; 
and may have remained in France until February 1651. Pre- 
sumably he returned to England in time for his coming of age, 
which occurred in 1654; certainly he was at home by 1655. 

Although Thornhill, the principal seat of his family, had been 
destroyed by enemy action during his absence, legal settlements 
and his own long minority now rendered him a wealthy man; 
and this at a time when poverty was, in general, a distinguishing 
mark of the Cavalier. Though suspected of sharing the Royalist 
activities of his heroic mother, and though once, it is said, himself 
summoned to appear before the formidable Protector, he seems 
to have escaped prosecution. He was returned for the borough 
of Pontefract in the ‘“ Convention” Parliament of 1660; which 
restored Charles II, and dissolved itself on 24 December. 

Though he never regained a seat in the Lower House, yet both 
before and after his elevation to the peerage, which occurred in 
January 1667/8, he was actively and uninterruptedly concerned 
in political affairs. From the first he was drawn by his Coventry 
connections, and his association with the Duke of Buckingham, 
into those cabals against Chancellor Clarendon which eventually 
developed into a “ Country Party” or Opposition. His uncle 
William’s appointment to a post in the Admiralty, and the naval 
war with the Dutch, may account for his early interest in the 
Fleet and his first literary experiment. The original form of a 


1 The information in this section was kindly communicated to the writer by 
Mr. E. 8. de Beer, and is founded on notes by Miss E. E. Phare in Review of English 
Studies, 1x (1933), 62, and by Mr. de Beer, in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, x (1933), 60, and on other sources. 

* Born, we may observe, actually a hundred years before his English admirer, 
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Rough Draft of a New Model at Sea is not known to exist; but it 
may well have circulated anonymously in MS. somewhere about 
1665. It was eventually printed, and probably then only com- 
pleted, in the last year of his life; when under William III, the 
naval controversies of 1694 suggested its (anonymous) publication. 

A recent discovery, however, gives reason to suppose that his 
first published—though still anonymous—composition dates 
from 1681. 

During the preceding year the long connection of Lord Halifa 
with the “‘ Country Party,” or Opposition, had been abruptly 
severed. The revelations—some true, more false—of the “ Pop- 
ish Plot ” scare had called into being the scheme for “ excluding ” 
the papist heir-presumptive from the succession to the Crown. 
To this project—strongly supported in the House of Commons— 
Lord Halifax was, from first to last, unalterably opposed. Fear 
of civil war, natural to one whose youth had been spent amid the 
horrors of internecine strife—suspicions that the “ Exclusionists ” 
favoured the pretensions of the bastard Duke of Monmouth—and 
a reluctance, aristocratic rather than monarchic, to interfere with 
the established method of descent may all have conduced to this 
resolution. At all events, he opposed with the utmost vigour— 
and at times almost single-handed—the popular torrent. During 
these altercations passion rose to fever pitch. The final debate 
in the House of Lords became a scene of positive fury. Acrimoni- 
ous references were made to the fate of Savile’s uncle, Lord 
Strafford. At one moment, when swords were already loose in the 
scabbard, his bitterest opponents closed around him, determined 
that in case of an actual appeal to violence, he at least should not 
survive. But at the end of the day his magnificent oratory had 
carried all before it; and the Bill of Exclusion was rejected, on a 
first reading, by a majority of thirty-eight. 

Just a week later the enraged majority in the Lower House 
took its revenge, by voting an Address to the King, in which his 
Majesty was urged to remove Lord Halifax “‘ from his Presence 
and Councils for ever.” The King refused this demand, on the 
ground that no sufficient reason had been offered for so extreme 
ademand. Further acrimonious debate produced a fresh Resolu- 
tion, to the effect that Halifax, having given pernicious counsel 
to the King, had become “ a promoter of Popery and an enemy to 
the King and Kingdom.” His Majesty thereupon cut the matter 
short by a prorogation, followed by a dissolution. A new Parlia- 
ment was, nevertheless, immediately summoned. 

Before it could meet, however, Charles, with the privity of the 
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Duke of York and his favourite Churchill, concluded a new secret 
treaty with France, of which Halifax was, and remained, com- 
pletely ignorant. It promised subservience in foreign affairs, 
and detachment from parliamentary influence, in return for a 
subsidy of £150,000. 

When, however, on 21 March 1681, Parliament actually met, 
Charles had the effrontery to open it with a statesmanlike speech, 
which there is some reason to suppose may have been revised, if 
not composed, by Halifax himself. The Exclusion issue, none 
the less, was almost immediately revived; whereupon the 
new Parliament was in its turn summarily dissolved. Lord 
Halifax, after an interview with the King, returned to his seat 
of Rufford, whereat he remained, in retreat, for a period of six 
weeks. 

Within a fortnight there appeared a Royal declaration (ap- 
pointed to be read in all churches), which revindicated the royal 


_ course of action, so far, of course, as this was known to the world. 


This evoked a ponderous, closely reasoned, and very dull retort, 
the “ Just and Modest vindication of the proceedings of the last 
two Parliaments’; which has been ascribed to “ Ferguson the 
Plotter”; and which was followed: by a shorter, and more 
personal, “ Letter from a Person of Quality to his friend, concern- 
ing His Majesty’s late Declarations.”’ This last in its turn called 
forth the “‘ Observations upon a late Libel called a Letter from a 
Person of Quality (etc.),”” which, though anonymous, is now 
ascribed by Mr. Hugh Macdonald to Halifax himself. 

I do not think the ascription can be seriously called into 
question. Mr. Macdonald’s assertion was first suggested by his 
discoveries, in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
elsewhere, of copies containing contemporary inscriptions “ by 
the Earl of Hallifax.” 

Alone, such testimony might be regarded as insufficient. But, 
as Mr. Macdonald argues in his charming reprint of the ‘“‘ Obser- 
vations ’’! the claim is supported by various significant, or rather 
conclusive, similarities of style between this little tract and the 
generally accepted works of Halifax. They need not therefore be 
here recapitulated. 

Certain material objections have, however, been made to this 
attribution, to which we may now devote some attention. It is 
said: (1) that the tract is unworthy of Halifax, both in substance 
and tone; (2) that its standpoint differs entirely from that of the 

1 Published last year by the Cambridge University Presa, with Mr. Macdonald's 


Introduction, and Bibliographical Appendix, on the Works of Halifax. 
No. 103.—vou. xxv. a 
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famous Character of a Trimmer, which was certainly written by 
Halifax only three years later. 

1, It may readily be conceded that the ‘“ Observations,” 
though on a far higher plane than the “ Letter” to which they 
are an answer, are decidedly inferior to the later productions of 
Halifax. Neither, ‘“ Letter” nor ‘ Observations,” truth to tell, 
are particularly interesting or valuable; since both, if rarely 
mentioning names, concentrate their attention on personalities. 
The argument of the “ Letter ’’ affects to treat the Declaration as 
in reality the work, not of his Majesty, but of his new favourites, 
primarily, of course, Halifax. Halifax, on the other hand, 
ostentatiously assumes that the “Letter” is in fact a manifesto, 
for which the Exclusionist leaders, in council, are responsible. 
Shaftesbury and Capel, two of his principal opponents, are par- 
ticularly—and by name—censured; while he animadverts 
especially, and at length, on the “votes against particular 
Persons,” of which he had been the most distinguished victim. 
The arguments on neither side are particularly impressive; and 
their value is completely nullified by the fact of the recent and 
servile understanding with France, of which both disputants were 
ignorant. 

But such inferiority on the part of Halifax is easily explained, 
both by the fact that this was almost the first literary essay of a 
brilliant orator, more accustomed to speech than to pen, and by 
the circumstances of haste and irritation under which it was 
presumably written. 

For Halifax had been obviously urged by his brother, a short 
time before, to publish some form of self-vindication, but had then 
demurred to that suggestion; and it must have been considerably 
later that he altered his mind, in so far as to undertake an indirect 
and anonymous self-justification, in the form of an Apologia for 
the Royal policy; as to which he had been, in part, responsible. 
Since the author describes himself as writing from the country, 
and as Halifax, on this occasion, made but a brief stay at his 
country seat, it was probably a very hasty production. 

Other critics.proclaim it the effusion of an angry man, and as 
totally wanting in the “ philosophic” calm which distinguishes 
the other writings of Halifax. But Shakespeare—no bad judge 
of character—informs us that the patience of philosophers is not 
entirely proof, even against a pain in the jaw. And Halifax was 
not only a philosopher; he was also a very practical politician ; 
and while all must admit that even philosophic polemics have not 

1 See Life, vol. 1, p. 281. 
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always been remarkable for the absence of asperity, no one has 
ever suggested that statesmen cannot quarrel. On this occasion 
there is no doubt that Halifax was very angry,' though in general 
his letters conceal this under a veil of sarcastic irony; but the 
notes made by him, some eight years later, apparently for his own 
defence against similar attacks by the so-called ‘Murder Com- 
mittee,” are marked by a bitterness which may almost be called 
cruel.” 

2. The comparison of his political attitude at this time, with 
that assumed three and a half years later in the Character of a 
Trimmer is equally beside the point. In 1681 he had been con- 
testing the revolutionary movement which he believed to underlie 
the tactics of the Exclusionist or extreme “ Whig” party. By 
1684 he had been for three years, as a principal minister of the 
Government, engaged in combating the excesses of the “ Tory ” 
reaction, which that very virulence had produced; and the 
Francophile foreign policy conducted, sub rosa, by the King and 
the Duke of York. During the autumn and winter of 1684 he 
had some reason to believe that the pendulum was swinging in his 
own direction; that Charles II, annoyed by the withdrawal of 
French pecuniary assistance, and tired of his brother’s overbearing 
presumption, might throw off these distasteful leading-strings and 
find a less exacting mentor in Halifax himself. It was under these 
circumstances that he wrote—and circulated anonymously in MS., 
with a direct eye on its intended royal recipient—his Character of a 
Trimmer : the brilliant synopsis of the policy he hoped to initiate. 

His hopes, as we know, were dashed to the ground when, a few 
weeks later, Charles II, after a few days’ illness, died. The new 
King indeed affected a ‘“ handsome” oblivion of all save his 
“Exclusion ” services; but he was promptly “ kicked up ”’ into a 
dignified sinecure. In vain during the next few months did he 
urge upon the new monarch a policy of common sense, and 
endeavour to inculcate a salutary jealousy of French predominance. 
Six months after the accession he was dismissed, to the unconcealed 
satisfaction of Louis XIV, from all his offices; and became in 
effect Leader of the Opposition. Early in 1687 the King’s 
illegal “ Declaration of Indulgence”? evoked an anonymous 
Letter to a Dissenter ; which was promptly and correctly attributed 
to Halifax, and which has been described by Sir James Mackintosh 
as perhaps the most perfect example of the political tract. He 
was the most conspicuous of the peers who supported the Seven 
Bishops at their trial; and the ‘‘ Huzzah ”’ with which he greeted 

1 See Life, vol. 1, 259, 262,275.  * See Life, vol. m, pp. 90-106, 119-23. 
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the verdict gave the signal for a nation’s jubilation. But though 
in constant communication with the Prince of Orange, he entered 
into no clandestine engagements; and he refused to dispute the 
legitimacy of the new-born heir. And though, on the very eve 
of the Prince’s expedition, James IT offered some new securities, 
in lieu of the abrogated Test Acts, Halifax issued, again anony- 
mously, his admirable Anatomy of an Equivalent, this pamphlet, 
appearing in the very throes of the crisis, attracted little attention. 
He, however, advised the King to enter into negotiations with the 
Prince; and the King, to cover his intended flight, selected him 
as one of the three Commissioners for the purpose. Before their 
return, the King had fled, leaving the capital in consternation, and 
the kingdom without a head. A meeting of the peers then in 
town, with admirable presence of mind, assumed the reins of a 
provisional Government and voted Halifax to the chair; but on 
the enforced return of the King, Halifax joined the Prince of 
Orange; was mainly instrumental in securing for him the Crown; 
became his first Lord Privy Seal; and for a year was perhaps more 
completely in his confidence than any other Englishman. The 
new King, indeed, did not hesitate in describing himself as a 
“Trimmer.” But the bitter hatred of the extreme Whigs—the 
heirs of the Exclusion tradition—cried out for revenge on the 
minister of Charles II; and between March and December 1689 a 
violent and sustained effort was made to procure his impeachment, 
or at least his downfall. It failed completely; but immediately 
afterwards he voluntarily laid down his office and was replaced 
by an old rival Lord Carmarthen; jealousy of whom perhaps lent 
a tinge of acerbity to the attitude of opposition, which he in 
general preserved during the remainder of his life. This ter- 
minated rather suddenly on 5 April 1695. 

During his latter years he published anonymously the Rough 
Draught of a New Model at Sea, to which we have already referred ; 
and probably wrote, in expectation of a forthcoming election, the 
Cautions to: Electors, which appeared posthumously (and still 
anonymously) before that election took place. 

During these last years he probably also arranged his Maxime ; 
and wrote his brilliant and impartial Character of Charles II; 
which works were published together by a descendant some fifty 
years later. 

His Advice to a Daughter (or Lady's New Year's Gift) that 
shrewd if slightly cynical portrait of his ideal great lady—the only 
one of his works, strange to say, which attained, both here and 
abroad, a wide and sustained circulation—was first published in 
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1687/8, surreptitiously, and contrary to his intention, through the 
dishonesty of the scrivener to whom the MS. had been entrusted. 
Mr. Macdonald has recently unearthed a copy of this hitherto 
unseen and very incorrect first edition. 


Such are the “ new lights ’’ now cast for us on the career and 
character of Halifax. Apart from the interest which attaches to 
any and all fresh detail concerning a man of outstanding im- 
portance, what value can we ascribe to these additional facts ? 

The most suggestive, we take it, relate to his early youth. We 
ean now trace, where before we could only surmise, the course and 
character of his preliminary education. We can thus, to some 
extent, account for that something singular and alien which 
differentiates this most fundamentally English of statesmen 
from the average Englishmen of his age and of ours. We see 
that he had but the briefest, if any, experience of the English 
grammar-school training, or of that alternative upbringing at 
home under a tutor, usual in his own day. If he ever passed 
through any university, it must have been the university which 
in those days distinguished Angers. His youth was spent in 
France and Italy; but not among the luxurious dilettante ameni- 
ties of an eighteenth-century “ grand tour.” For his was the 
sterner atmosphere of political exile. Italy, indeed, seems to have 
left on him but little impression; at least it is never mentioned 
either in the Works or correspondence. Nor was the France of 
his youthful wanderings the France which was to confront him in 
manhood : the grandiose, pseudo-classical, aggressive France of 
his maturer age. It was the disturbed and faction-ridden France 
of Mazarin and the Fronde. The great writers of the Siécle Louis 
Quatorze had not yet risen above the horizon; Montaigne, whose 
fame had already almost attained its centenary, alone fascinated 
his attention, and perhaps tended to imbue his style with the 
almost Gallic brilliance, which irradiates its sound English com- 
mon sense. In any case this vagabond youth must have en- 
couraged a precocious development of talents and of outlook; 
and have given him from the first an interest and a premature 
knowledge, not so much in or of books, as of men and things. It 
was perhaps a certain freedom from the shackles of an over- 
classical syllabus which induced him at a later age to join the Royal 
Society and attend some of its demonstrations.? 


1 He was a Fellow from 1675 until his death. See Diary of Robert Hooke, 
ed. Robinson and Adams, pp. 197, 331, 341, to which my attention was kindly 
called by Mr. de Beer. 
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On the whole such a youth may have been no bad preparation 
for a political era which in some respects so strangely resembles 
our own—a circumstance which perhaps enables us to-day to 
appreciate his problems more justly than could the tranquil nine- 
teenth century. For like those of many now living, his memories 
were overshadowed by the tragedies of a great and terrible conflict, 
And if the wars of his manhood bear in extent and intensity no 
comparison with the strife in which we are now engaged, the 
threat of such a European cataclysm, though it was not to be 
realised till nearly a decade after his death, impended ominously 
over the Continent throughout his whole political career. Indeed 
the year which marked his entry into normal political life—the 
year of Charles II’s Restoration—marked the accession to actual 
political power of Louis XIV—the Hitler of the seventeenth 
century. 

It may seem strange to equate the half-insane and upstart 
fanatic of to-day with the “Roi Soleil,’’ whose character, abilities 
and tastes, though the servants of an insatiable ambition, were in 
themselves ordinary and normal. ‘ But the autocrat whose motto 
was “l'état c’est moi’ seems the actual forerunner of that des- 
potism which we to-day call dictatorship. Like Hitler, his power 
was originally buttressed by that passionate longing of the man in 
the street for stability, order and national triumph, which follows, 
as a natural reaction, upon a period of internal disturbance and 
national humiliation. Like Hitler, Louis XIV took full advantage 
of this psychological reaction; like him he grasped the propitious 
moment for the military reorganisation, and complete political 
subjection of his own country, as a means of carrying into effect 
vast schemes of European and even transoceanic ambition. Like 
Hitler, he aimed not only at a mid-European supremacy, but at 
the subjugation of the Spanish Netherlands, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Lorraine, Alsace, trans-Rhenish Germany and _ the 
Palatinate. The Spanish Empire, through his Spanish marriage, 
was to become his; Britain was to become his tributary. In 
North America he not only developed his Canadian territories, but 
annexed the huge territory named after him, Louisiana. The 
first French settlements in India date from his accession to power. 
Like Hitler, he was not satisfied with military instruments alone ; 
seduction, menace and blackmail were ancillary weapons. Kings 
became his Quislings; and Huguenots were as cruelly persecuted 
under Louis XIV, as Jews under Hitler to-day. 

As we have already pointed out, he was, like Hitler, the sworn 
foe of anything resembling political liberty, Let us read his 
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character in this respect in an Encyclopedia ! of 1927—it might 
almost pass, mutatis mutandis, for a prophecy of the Fiihrer’s. 

“ All Europe feared him; his own nation had been brought by tyranny, 
skilful management, and military glory to regard him with Asiatic humility, 
admiring and obeying; all remnants of political independence had been swept 
away; no assemblies of the States of the Notables were held; the nobles had 
lost both the desire and the ability to assert political power; the municipal cor- 
porations no longer exercised any right of election, but received appointments of 
officials from the Court; the provinces were governed by intendants who were 
immediately responsible to the [ruler}—who was his own prime minister. Even 
the courts of justice yielded to the absolute sway of the [despot] who interfered 
at pleasure with the ordinary course of law, by the appointment of commissions, 
or withdrew offenders from the jurisdiction of the courts [into political prisons]. 
He asserted a right to dispose at his pleasure, of all properties,”’ etc., etc. 

Now, it is the great characteristic of Halifax that almost from 
the first he recognised, as few others did, the overwhelming signi- 
ficance of all this, the menace which the new autocracy opposed 
both to European liberty and European peace. The power of 
France, he said, rendered all old politics useless. And this con- 
clusion was rapidly reached despite the fact that his first appre- 
hensions of foreign aggression, his earliest and lifelong interest in 
the naval side of national defence,? his only experience of military 
duty, were excited by conflict with the Dutch. But their action 
was so promptly supported by the French forces, that the antici- 
pated invasion, to repel which he raised and commanded a troop 
of horse, was expected with equal confidence from either or both 
directions. He soon learnt to see, behind the original causes of 
dispute, the niischief-making machinations of Versailles. And 
when, a few years later, Louis, with truly Hitlerian perfidy, and 
with the connivance of Charles II, invaded, without warning, the 
territories of his former ally, Lord Halifax, sent over on a mission 
(ostensibly of compliment), to the French quarters, did not trouble 
to conceal his sympathies with the victims of this unpardonable 
aggression. 

With what bitterness he came to regard the Grand Monarque 
was shown some ten years later in the most famous of his tracts. 
The Character of a Trimmer paints for us, with almost savage 
severity, and evidently from life, the portrait of the ideal tyrant. 


“Let us look,” he says, “‘ upon the most glittering outside of unbounded 
authority and upon a nearer inquiry we shall find nothing but poor and miserable 
deformity within. Let us imagine a [ruler] living in his kingdom as if he was in a 
great galley, his subjects tugging at the oar, laden with chains and reduced to real 
rags, that they may gain him imaginary laurels, Let us represent him grazing 
among his flatterers and receiving their false worship . . . blown up into an 
ambitious dropsy, never to be satisfied by the conquest of other people or by the 


1 Chambers’ Encyclopedia, vol. v1., p. 758. 
* He was the author of the famous “ slogan '’—Leok to your Moat, 
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oppression of his own . . . not only an incumbrance but a common nuisance to 
mankind . . . an ambitious ape of the Divine greatness; an unruly giant, that 
would storm even heaven itself but that his scaling ladders are not long enough 
. - » and with all his pride no more than a whip in God Almighty’s hand, to be 
thrown into the fire when the world hath been sufficiently scourged with it,”’ ete., 
etc. 


Yet he did not overlook the superficial advantages of autocracy. 
Elsewhere * he tells us that as regards absolute government : 

“ I will not allow myself to be transported into such invectiveés as.are generally 
made against it . . . or . . . toenterinto the aggravating style of calling every- 
thing slavery that restraineth men in any part of their freedom. One may 
discern in this, as in most other things, the good and the bad of it. We see by 
too near an instance what France doth by it; it doth not only struggle with the 
rest of Christendom, but is in a fair way of giving law to it. 

“ This is owing in a great measure to a despotic and undivided power; the 
uncontrollable authority of the directive councils maketh everything move with- 
out disorder or opposition which must give an advantage that is plain enough of 
itself without being proved by the melancholy experience we have of it at this 
time 


“T see and admire this, yet . . . the end of government being that mankind 
should live in some competent state of freedom, it is very unnatural to have the 
end destroyed by the means that were originally made use of to attain it... . 
And if it should be so that it is not possible for a State to be great and glorious 
except the subjects are wretchedly miserable, I am not ashamed to own my low- 
spirited frailty in preferring such a model of government as may agree with the 
reasonable enjoyment of a free people, before such a one by which empire is to 
be extended at such an unnatural price.” Besides, in our case there is a final 
argument; we “make a great figure only by trade, which is the creature of 
liberty.” 

No less striking are his tributes to constitutional monarchy 
and parliamentary institutions. These, so he writes, ‘‘ though 
they may at times be troublesome to authority, yet they add 
the greatest strength to it under a wise administration,” and 
this even in times of the most urgent crisis. More familiar 
perhaps are his beautiful eulogies of freedom and truth, his 
grand defence of law and justice, his striking allusions to affection 
as an instrument of Government: ‘‘ He that feareth God only 
because there is an Hell must wish there were no God,’ and 
“‘ Without a principle of love there can be no true allegiance.” 

Nor can we forbear to quote his passionate profession of almost 
idolatrous patriotism; ‘for the earth of England, ‘though 
perhaps inferior to that of many places abroad, to him there is 
divinity in it, and he would rather die than see a spire of English 
grass trampled down by a foreign grasshopper,” * or to recall his 
warnings that “a general discontent” is only a milder form of 
rebellion and that “ there is a soul in that great body of the people, 
which may for a time be drowsy and unactive; but when the 


4 In the Rough Draft of a New Model at Sea, 
* Some versions have “ trespasser,” 
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Leviathan is roused, it moveth like an angry creature, and will 
neither be convinced nor resisted.”” He lashes those “ superfine 
statesmen ” who “ to comfort us would fain persuade the world 
that this or that accident may save us . . . not considering that 
fortune is wisdom’s creature, and that God Almighty loveth to 
be on the wisest as well as the strongest side.” His cutting 
analysis of French strategic propaganda, its perfidy and treachery, 
its lying and hypocrisy, needs only a change of name to fit the 
circumstances of to-day. The possible “‘ confederates ” of that 
era are warned, as those of our own time might be, that “ Ambition 
is a devouring beast . . . and, being fed, becometh still the more 
hungry; so that for the confederates to expect a security from 
anything but their own united strength is a most miserable 
fallacy.”” Wherefore if they cannot determine to resist the aggres- 
sor by force of arms and their own united strength, it would really 
be wiser to “‘ appease ”’ (his own word) the enemy at once, and by 
a complete submission, than wait to be “‘ whispered, corrupted, 
flattered or cozened out of their liberty,” etc. etc. 


“History never repeats itself’’ is a truism which is mainly 
true. But the truism may become fatally deceptive, unless we 
add the one word “ exactly.” 

H. C. Foxororr. 





THE PAN-GERMAN MOVEMENT ! 


Tue influence of German nationalism upon modern international 
affairs has long been recognised. But the significance of the more 
extreme form of German nationalism has hardly been adequately 
appreciated by writers of history textbooks. Prussian militarism 
in Bismarck’s day; Pan-German ideas before 1914; and Nazi 
doctrines to-day have many individual characteristics, but they 
also have certain fundamental ideas in common. While there can 
be little doubt as to the views of Pan-German writers at various 
times, there are differences of opinion concerning the extent to 
which those ideas are held by the German people asa whole. Thus 
while Lord Vansittart argues that Germany’s conduct proves that 
her people accept Pan-German ideas, his critics contend that the 
perverted notions of the fanatical Nazi leaders are not necessarily 
held by the “ man in the street ” in Germany. 

The Nazis argue that in the modern German flows the blood of 
tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed Nordic warriors who were directly 
descended from the Aryan “ race ’’—the original inventors of the 
chief arts of war and peace. Other races have either been slavish 
imitators of the Aryans or parasitical destroyers of culture. The 
Nazis consider that they belong to a people whose sense of honour, 
martial valour, inventive genius, and ability to rule inferior peoples 
are unsurpassed. Their mission is to achieve world power and to 
bring to other races the benefits of Nazi culture, organisation, and 
discipline. Outside Nazi Germany, of course, no reputable scholar 
accepts the quasi-historical and quasi-scientific arguments upon 
which the Nazi views are based.? 

In tracing the origin and growth of the Pan-German movement 
it is necessary to consider certain nationalist ideas which in them- 
selves are neither more nor less reprehensible than similar notions 
held elsewhere. There were, however, in the German patriotic 
movements in the nineteenth century certain dangerous elements 

1 Charles Andler has edited (in French translation) four volumes of documents 
on Pan-Germanism—Collection de Documents sur le Pangermanisme (1915-17). 
See also W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter, Thus Spake Germany (1941), an anthology 
of modern German political thought with an introduction by Lord Vansittart. 

* See F. H. Hankins, The Racial Basis of Civilisation (1926); Julian Huxley 
and A. C. Haddon, We Europeans (cheap edition, 1939); and H, J. Fleure, 


“ Nordic Race and Culture and German Nationality ’’ in German Life and Letters, 
vol. 1, April 1937, pp. 171-81. 
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in which may be seen the seeds of the modern Nazi creed. 
Nationalist aims—which might ,well have some justification on 
geographical, economic, and historical grounds—were exalted to 
pseudo-philosophical conceptions of world significance. 

An explanation of the development of dangerous elements in 
the German nationalist movement may be seen in two circum- 
stances connected with the rise of these patriotic ideas. First, 
whereas the national movements of Britain and France had 
developed slowly, that of Germany sprang up suddenly in the dark 
days that followed Prussia’s defeat at Jena. The bitter prejudice 
against foreigners which filled men’s hearts in the feverish atmo- 
sphere of national humiliation proved to be an evil legacy to the 
German people.! Secondly, the national rising in Germany 
against the foreign oppressor was not a mass movement of the 
common people—as it had been in Spain and the Tirol. It was 
principally a middle-class revolt in which the intellectuals and 
the University students played leading parts. In these educated 
circles historical, scientific, and philosophical arguments on the 
superiority of the German people and the subordination of the 
individual to the state had an unusually strong appeal. 

It has been observed that four “ mirages of past glories ” 
influenced German opinion at the time of Napoleon’s domination of 
the country. Two were Prussian traditions and two were German. 
The Prussians recalled the military and cultural achievements of 
the Teutonic knights in the middle ages at the expense of the 
Slavs of the Baltic coast. The fortress of Marienburg remained a 
symbol of this medieval Drang nach Osten. Inspiration came, too, 
from the dramatic history of the rise of the Brandenburg—Prussian 
state under the Great Elector and Frederick the Great. It was 
felt that in the stern traditions of military preparedness and 
administrative efficiency lay the keys to a national revival. The 
descendants of the victors of Rossbach might yet triumph over 
the hated French. 

On the other hand, the traditions of the Holy Roman Empire 
and of the Hanseatic League were German rather than Prussian. 
Germans looked back with pride on the paramount position that 


1 The writings of four patriots at this time are of special significance—Bilow, 
Fichte, Arndt and Jahn. See J. G. Fichte, Addresses to the German Nation 
(English translation, 1922); F. L. Jahn, Deutsches Volkstum (1810); H. C. 
Engelbrecht, Johann Gottlieb Fichte ; A Study of his Political Writings, with 
special Reference to his Nationalism (New York, 1933); H. T. Betteridge 
“ Fichte’s Political Ideas : a Retrospect ” (in German Life and Letters, vol. 1, July 
1937, pp. 292-304) and documents in Charles Andler, Les Origines du Panger- 
maniame (1915), pp. 59-116, 
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the Holy Roman Empire once held in European affairs and on the 
commercial greatness of the Hangeatic cities in Northern Europe. 
In the fourteenth century the Hanseatic merchants, taking ruthless 
advantage of the economic weakness of their neighbours, domin- 
ated the trade of the Continent outside France and the Mediter- 
ranean. In the person of the German patriot whom Napoleon 
had most cause to fear were united the great traditions of the past 
and the finest hopes for the future. Stein was a Knight of the 
Holy Roman Empire who was proud of the glories of the medieval 
Saxon emperors, and he was the inspiring leader whose reforms 
in Prussia paved the way for the liberation of Germany. 

The settlement of German affairs after the Napoleonic Wars 
disappointed the hopes of the patriots. The establishment of a 
united national state was obviously the first step towards the 
realisation of Pan-German dreams, and the Bund of 1815 was only 
a loose confederation of thirty-nine independent sovereign states. 
However, the Bund gave Germany as much unity as she was 
prepared for, and it was strong enough to defend the country’s 
frontiers. After long years of war, Germany sank into a political 
torpor and accepted Metternich’s system of “law and order.” 
Many of the patriots who had roused the German national spirit 
a few years before fell into undeserved disgrace. Only in one 
aspect of national life was progress made towards unity in the 
"thirties of the last century. This was in the economic field. A 
German customs union was founded, under Prussian leadership, 
in 1834, and was extended in the following years. The possi- 
bilities of this development were not lost upon a new generation of 
Pan-Germanists. 

The economist List 1 was one of the first political thinkers to 
recognise the significance of the construction of a German railway 
system and the development of the Zollverein. He advocated 
the founding of a customs union between the Zollverein and the 
Habsburg Empire; the establishment of regular German shipping 
lines on the ocean trade routes; the founding of a German navy; 
the increase of German overseas commerce; the systematic 
planning of German emigration; and the setting up of German 
colonies in Australasia. 

In the troubled period that followed the Revolutions of 1848 

1 See List’s collected works—VFriedrich List. Schriften, Reden, Briefe— 
issued by the Friedrich List Gesellechaft (ten volumes, 1927-36), An English 
edition of his National System of Political Economy, 1841, translated by 8.8. Lloyd, 
appeared in 1885 (new impression, 1928), See also Margaret E, Hirst, Life of 


Friedrich List (1909), and Friedrich Lenz, Friedrich List, Der Mann und das 
Werk (1936). 
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Bruck (Austrian Minister of Commerce) planned the establishment 
of an Austro-German customs union.! He was interested in the 
development of Trieste as a link between Central Europe, the 
Mediterranean lands and India. He desired to promote the 
commercial prosperity of the Habsburg dominions, but had his 
ambitious plans been successful a first step towards German 
economic expansion eastwards would have been taken. The 
main object of the negotiations initiated by Bruck was not, how- 
ever, attained. A generation later, when Germany was united, 
peaceful economic penetration on the lines indicated by List and 
Bruck was a striking feature of imperial expansion. 

In the ’fifties and ‘sixties Germans were preoccupied with 
problems concerning the unification of their country, and had 
little time for Pan-German projects. The German Question was 
settled in a manner favourable to Prussian interests. The 
Habsburgs were expelled from Germany in 1866. The French 
effort to prevent German unification in 1870 ended in disaster. 
Germany became a closely knit federation in which the powerful 
military state of Prussia was the dominant member. The first 
essential condition for the realisation of Pan-German dreams had 
been secured. 


Different views are held concerning the attitude of the architect 
of the new Reich to Pan-Germanism. On the one hand, it is 
argued that Bismarck’s aims were strictly limited and had nothing 
in common with those of the Pan-Germans. He had rejected the 


a? 


“Great German” solution of the German Question and refused 
to contemplate a partition of the Habsburg Empire which would 
be necessary if the German-speaking peoples of the Austrian 
provinces and the Sudetenland were brought within the frontiers 
of.the Reich. He had rejected schemes for an Austro-German 
customs union. He had been satisfied with a political alliance. 
After the victories of 1864-71 Bismarck had repeatedly declared 
that Germany was a satiated Power which had no designs upon 
any Continental territories. He would not allow Germany to be 
drawn into the Balkan hornets’ nest. There is also evidence to 
suggest that Bismarck’s acquisition of a colonial empire was 
undertaken with some misgivings. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that Bismarck’s views on race 
showed that he sympathised with the Pan-Germans. He regarded 


1 See R. Charmatz, Minister Freiherr von Bruck: Der Vorkdmpfer Mittel- 
europas (1916), which includes reprints of newspaper article and two important 
memoranda by Bruck on his plan for a central European customs union (1849- 
50), as well as the pamphlet, Die Aufgaben Osterreiche (1859), See also W. O. 
Henderson, The Zollverein (1939), pp. 202-13 and 246-55. 
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the Germans—particularly the North Germans—as a young, virile 
race far superior to either the inefficient Slavs or the decadent 
Latin peoples. His firm policy in Prussia’s Polish provinces and 
his founding of colonies met with approval from Pan-Germans, 
They felt that Bismarck had raised Germany from a Continental 
to a World Power. It was for his successors to shoulder the task 
of further expansion. 

Among those who contributed most to the growth of nationalist 
sentiment in Germany in the middle years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were the historians. In the writings of Mommsen, Treitschke,? 
and Sybel—and to some extent Ranke—were to be found certain 
assumptions which contributed to the strengthening of patriotic 
sentiment. Stress was laid upon the superior qualities of the 
German race, the unique achievements of Prussia under the 
Hohenzollerns, the significance of war as an instrument of state 
policy, and the duty of individual citizens to subordinate their 
interests to those of the state. 

Whatever views may be held concerning the opinions of these 
historians, there can be no question of their integrity and learning. 
But other Pan-Germanists based their arguments on false history 
and false science. As early as 1853-55 Count Joseph de Gobineau 
had in his Essay on the Inequality of Human Races put forward 
the theory of the superiority of the “ Aryan races’ over other 
races. The term “ Aryan ” had just been introduced by a young 
German scholar, Max Miiller, to describe a large group of primitive 
languages and the “ race” which spoke them. The assumptions 
underlying Miiller’s linguistic theory were of doubtful validity. 
The racial theory had no foundation in fact, and Miller, convinced 
of his error, eventually repudiated the idea. Unfortunately, in 
Germany—and to some extent in British and American romantic 
circles—the notion that the Nordic race was descended from an 
original pure superior Aryan race gained ground. A doctrine 


1 There are differences of opinion, too, concerning the influence of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy upon Pan-German ideals. It has been argued that extreme German 
nationalists imagined that they belonged to a race of heroic Nietzschean Supermen 
destined to dominate non-German slave races. But the Pan-Germans 
any connection with Nietzsche. They pointed out that Nietzsche had abused the 
German people and state and that he had certainly never identified that people 
with his supermen. He had criticised the evils of extreme nationalism in general 
and modern German nationalism in particular. See Otto Bonhard, Geschichte 
des alldeutechen Verbandes (1920), pp. 186 ff., and A. H. J. Knight, ‘‘ Nietzsche’s 
Views on Culture and the Problem of Culture ” in German Life and Letters, vol. 1, 
April 1937, pp. 161-70. 

* See H. von Treitechke, Selections from T'reitechke’s Lectures on Politics, 1897 
(English translation, 1914). 
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which scientists rejected came to be regarded as an axiomatic 
article of faith by Pan-Germans.’ 

A popular exponent of these notions was Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain—an Englishman who settled in Germany. With all 
the fervour of the renegade he devoted his comprehensive but 
shallow erudition to the compilation of patriotic works to glorify 
his adopted Fatherland. In The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century (1899)? he argued that only the Teutons * were “ builders 
of states” or “ discoverers of new thought and of original art.” 
According to Chamberlain the outstanding characteristics of the 
Teutons were their inherent racial superiority over other peoples 
and their capacity for producing new types while maintaining their 
racial purity and strength. For Chamberlain the Germans—the 
greatest of the Teutonic peoples—were clearly destined for world 
leadership. 

For a century or so the Pan-German movement was not 
organised in any way. Nationalist thinkers exercised some 
influence through their writings and speeches, but the extent of 
that influence is not easy to determine. In 1890 the movement 
was strong enough to justify the formation of the Pan-German 
League. The founding of the League was closely connected 
with the agitation in favour of the extension of the newly formed 
colonial empire. The signing of the Anglo-German Treaty of 
1890—by which Germany gave up various territorial claims in 
Africa in exchange for Heligoland—led to a storm of protest among 
the chauvinists in Germany. Karl Peters, the founder of Ger- 
many’s East African colony, and various associates with whom 
he had previously collaborated in fostering propaganda for the 
colonial idea, now joined to promote the General German League. 


1 It appeared, for example, in Julius Langbehn’s popular philosophical work 
on Rembrandt als Erzieher (1890). Forty-nine editions appeared between 1890 
and 1909. See C. T. Carr, “‘ Julius Langbehn—aA Forerunner of National Social- 
ism” in German Life and Letters, vol. 111 (October 1938), pp. 45-54. 

* H. S. Chamberlain, Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (two 
volumes, 1899, and vols. 1 and m1 of his Collected Works). English translation, 
two volumes, 1911. 

* By Teutons Chamberlain meant Germans, Scandinavians, Englishmen and 
Celts. The Latin and Slavonic peoples he regarded as poor rélations whose 
contributions to the progress of civilisation were in direct proportion to the 
extent to which they had at one time or another been Germanised. 

* For the Pan-German League see Heinrich Class, Zwanzig Jahre alldeutscher 
Arbeit und Kampfe (1910) and Wider den Strom (1932); Otto Bonhard, Geschichte 
des alldeutechen .Verbandes (1920); Mildred S. Wertheimer, The Pan-German 
League 1890-1914 (1924); and Mr. Tower’s despatch to Sir Edward Grey of 
24 January 1906, in Gooch and Temperley, British Documents on the Origin of the 
War 1898-1914, vol. 111 (1928), pp. 350-4. 
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The League, which took as its motto the words of the Great 
Elector: ‘‘ Remember that you are a German,” soon outgrew its 
original purpose. Its objects were the promotion of national self- 
consciousness at home, the tightening of cultural bonds between 
Germans settled abroad, and the extension of German influence 
in the colonial field. 

A membership of some 21,000 was quickly secured, but, owing. 
to ineffective leadership, the League soon declined in membership 
and influence. In 1894, however, the League was reorganised 
under the presidency of Professor Hasse,’ and changed its name 
to that of the Alldeutscher Verband (Pan-German League).* The 
membership of the League rose from 5000 in 1893 to nearly 22,000 
at the time of the Boer War, when anti-British sentiments in- 
flamed German national feeling. Subsequently its fortunes 
declined somewhat, and in 1912 it had about 17,000 members. 
Although the Pan-German League never caught the imagination 
of the general public, it was by no means without influence. Its 
members were for the most part business-men, teachers, officials, 
and medical men whose positions gave them wide opportunities to 
spread the League’s views.* Moreover, the League’s propaganda 
technique was well developed. It issued a periodical—the All- 
deutsche Blitter—and numerous cheap pamphlets. It : sent 
memorials to the Chancellor and Government Departments on 
important questions of the day.‘ 

Two years before the outbreak of war in 1914 von Bernhardi’s 
book on Germany and the Next War appeared.® Its great popu- 
larity indicated the strength of Pan-German feeling at this time. 
With brutal frankness the author proclaimed that Germany 
should aim at utterly crushing France and dominating the small 
states of Central Europe. He discussed her feverish preparations 
for war and estimated her chances of military success. Familiar 
Pan-German arguments appeared throughout the book. Bern- 

1 Professor Hasse—the life and soul of the Pan-German League until his death 
in 1908—was a spiritual forefather of the Nazis. He declared: ‘I fight in- 
ternationalism in every form, the red as well as the black and yellow, the Social 
Democrats as well as the Jesuits and the power of international finance.” 

2 The term Alldeutsch is said to have been coined by August Diedrichs (a 
schoolmaster at Geneva) who was a strong supporter of Pan-German ideals. 

® See M. 8S. Wertheimer, p. 65, for a table of statistics of the professions of 
members of the Pan-German League in 1901. 

* Among other influential patriotic societies at this time the following deserve 
mention: Navy League (which claimed a membership of a million at the height 
of its fortunes); German Colonial Society (43,000 members in 1914); General 


German Language Association; General German School Association; Societ? 
for Germanism Abroad. 


* German edition, 1912. English translation (Popular Edition), 1914. 
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hardi considered that the Germans were superior to other peoples 
because of their outstanding “ intellectual merits ” and of “ the 
universality of the German spirit ’’ (p. 72). Consequently it was 
Germany’s destiny to become the dominant state in Europe. 
Germany should make war at the moment which suited her best— 
for “ wars which have been deliberately provoked by far-seeing 
statesmen have had the happiest results” + (p. 45). Bernhardi 
appreciated the value of propaganda in favour of war, and sug- 
gested that all newspapers should be “ compelled to print certain 
announcements of the Government, in order that the reader might 
not have such a one-sided account of public affairs as the party 
Press supplies ”’ (p. 256). He also made the significant suggestion 
that measures should be taken to encourage German emigrants 
in foreign countries to remain “ united in compact blocks” so 


that they might form “ political centres of gravity in our favour, 
markets for our exports, and centres for the diffusion of German 
culture ” (p. 108). 

During the war of 1914-18 the Pan-Germans, confident of 
victory, pressed their claims with redoubled vigour. Naumann, 
for example, in his book on Mitteleuropa (1915),? revived old plans 
for a reorganisation of Central Europe under German hegemony. 


The territorial and economic arrangements made by the Treaties 
of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest—after the defeat of Russia and 
Rumania in the spring of 1918—and the negotiations at Salzburg 
a few months later for a customs union between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary seemed at last to bring within sight the Promised 
Land of a Central Europe controlled from Berlin. In Africa the 
fortunes of war went against Germany, but it was hoped that 
victory on the western front would eventually enable a great 
German colonial empire in Central Africa to be established.? 

Germany’s defeat in 1918 and the Peace Settlement that fol- 
lowed put an end for a time to plans of Pan-German expansion. 
Germany was disarmed and an Allied Army of occupation kept 

1 It is interesting to find Bernhardi discussing a relationship between states 
which is neither peace nor war, but “a latent war, which is provisionally being 
waged ‘in peaceful rivalry.’’ «“‘ Such a position justifies the employment of 
hostile methods, cunning and deception, just as war itself does . . .” (p. 49). 
The Nazis became masters of the art of waging “‘ latent war.’’ 

* English translation : Central Hurope (1917; introduction by W. J. Ashley). 
See also W. O. Henderson, ‘“‘ Germany and Mitteleuropa’”’ in German Life and 
Letters, vol. 11 (April 1938), pp. 161-74. 

* See, for example, Emil Zimmermann, Das deutsche Kaiserreich Mittel- 
Afrika als Grundlage einer neuen deutschen Weltpolitik (1917)—English translation: 
The German Empire of Central Africa (1918; introduction by E. Bevan)—and 
documents printed by R. H. Lutz, Fall of the German Empire (Documents of the 
German Revolution, Stanford University Press, 1932), vol. 11, ch. 22, pp. aoe 
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watch on the Rhine. A number of small, but well-armed states 
on her eastern frontier barred expansion in Central Europe. 
Union with Austria was virtually forbidden. The loss of her 
colonies made it difficult for Germany to resume her ambitious 
schemes in Africa. The Socialists, who were the most powerful 
party in the days of the Weimar Republic, had little sympathy 
with Pan-German ideals. But they committed the fatal error of 
making no serious effort to stamp out Pan-German teachings. 
The army officers—whether on the retired list or serving in the new 
Reichswehr—had not changed their views on the virtues of mili- 
tarism and the necessity for the subordination of the individual 
to the state. The teachers in the Universities and schools who 
who been accustomed to instil nationalist doctrines into the minds 
of their pupils continued to do so. The merchants and industrial- 
ists who had supported colonial expansion in the past made no 
secret of their view that Germany would one day recover her 
place in the sun. The patriotic societies, though temporarily 
out of favour, continued their Pan-German propaganda. In the 
days of the inflation and of high unemployment a not unimportant 
section of the professional and commercial classes continued to 
believe that the Germans were a “ master race’ whose eclipse 


was of only a transient nature. The right to express opinions 


freely—which was fully recognised under the Weimar Con- : 
stitution—was grossly abused by the nationalists. The failure of 
the Weimar Republic to stamp out doctrines which menaced its 
existence was one of the main causes of its downfall. 

When the Nazis seized power in 1933 Pan-German doctrines 
received official approval, and the whole force of Dr. Goebbel’s 
propaganda machine was directed to inculcating those ideas into 
the minds of all German citizens. There was little new in Nazi 
doctrines of racial purity or Nazi dreams of German territorial 
expansion. From the days of Fichte to those of Bernhardi Pan- 
German writers had extolled the superlative qualities of the 
German race. Gobineau’s notion of a perpetual struggle between 
the higher Aryan and the lower Semitic races appeared again in 
Rosenberg’s Mythus des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts (1930), where 
Christianity is condemned because of its Jewish origin. Pre- 
datory Nazi claims to other people’s property—even when cloaked 
under specious economic arguments concerning the necessity for 
more “ Living Space ’’—have a familiar ring to students of the 
Kaiser’s speeches and the literature of the Pan-German League.’ 


1 In 1932, when Heinrich Class (who succeeded Hasse as President of the Pan- 
German League in 1908) wrote his memoirs— Wider den Strom—he welcomed the 
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On the eveof Hitler’s accession to power Ewald Banse, inhis popular 
book on Raum und Veglk (1932),1 brought up to date Bernhardi’s 
views on the ruthless military preparationsand technique necessary 
to achieve Germany’s plans of vast territorial expansion.? Hitler’s 
savage methods of waging war recall not only the Belgian atrocities 
of 1914 and the brutal extermination of the Herero of South-west 
Africa, but the view of the German General Staff—expressed as 
long ago as 1902 in an official War Manual—that the humane 
principles of the Hague Conventions were merely “ sentimentalism 
and flabby emotionalism.” Diplomatic sharp practice and 
treachery, for which Pan-German historians had praised Frederick 
the Great and Bismarck, came into their own once more in the 
Naziera.* The Nazi fanatics energetically practised the precepts 
so long taught by the Pan-Germans. The miseries of Hitler’s 
New Order saw the fulfilment of the evil dreams of Hasse, Class, 
and Berhnardi. 

Intense German nationalism must bear the main responsibility 
for twice in a generation plunging the world into war. Aggressive 
nationalism is no Teuton monopoly. Other Powers have passed 
through phases of intense patriotism which have found expression 
in attempts to subjugate their neighbours. A distinction should 
be made between various expressions of national feeling. It is not 
uncommon for a people to imagine itself a “‘ chosen race ” superior 
to all others. Ifit merely thinks that it has a unique contribution 
to make to the culture of the civilised world, its views may well 
be harmless. Ifa people’s patriotic aspirations are confined to a 
desire to unite in a single state different branches of a race that 
speak the same language and share the same ideals, the rest of the 
world suffers little inconvenience. But when a people claims to 
be a’ master race ”’ and aims at world power, then its patriotism 
has degenerated into a dangerous disease. Certain aspects of the 


rise of the Nazis as heralding the triumph of the ideas for which he had fought. 
He wrote: ‘‘ To-day (1932) when the national opposition appears to be forcing 
its way into power, it seems appropriate to place on record how long and difficult 
was the path of those who were the originators and pioneers of this political move. 
ment. As I regard myself as one of them I may be permitted to describe my 
share in the birth and development of this movement.” On gaining power the 
Nazis appointed Dr. Class a member of the Reichstag. 

1 English translation—Germany, Prepare for War (1934 : cheap edition, 1935). 
See also Banse’s monograph on Wehrwissenschaft (1932). 

* The Nazis appointed Banse Professor of Military Science at the Brunswick 
Technical High School. His book was banned, to impress foreigners with the 
peacefulness of Germany’s foreign policy, but Banse retained his academic post 
and continued to teach his doctrines. 

® See Wickham Steed, ‘‘ Frederick the Great to Hitler’’ in International 
Affairs, October 1938. 
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modern Pan-German movement have made it peculiarly danger- 
ous. Owing to her position in the centre of the Continent, Ger- 
many—inflamed by fanatical patriotism—preys upon highly cul- 
tured European states. Germany’s vast population, strong mili- 
tary traditions, considerable economic resources, and great 
organising powers make her a formidable beast of prey. 

In a sense extreme Pan-German views have hardly ever been 
held with fanatical devotion by more than a minority of the 
German people. Many Germans have rejected these views and 
have advocated policies very different from those of the Nazis. 
But, as Lord Vansittart has pointed out in his pamphlet Black 
Record (1941), the German people has followed the lead of the 
extreme nationalists at the most critical moments of its history. 
Pan-German ideas became so firmly entrenched in influential 
sections of society—the senior civil servants, the University 
professors and secondary -school teachers, the Prussian landowners, 
the great industrialists and merchants—that time and time again 
they have been able to overcome all opposition. Our war aim 
must obviously be the annihilation of Hitlerism and all the evil 
things for which it stands. Our policy towards Germany in time 
of peace should aim at preventing any revival of Pan-Germanism. 
This object may be attained partly by penal and repressive 
measures. But it will be necessary also to foster the growth of 
that “‘ other Germany ” which has hitherto repeatedly succumbed 
before the assaults of the extreme German nationalists. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 


1 For a criticism of this pamphlet see Victor Gollancz, Shall our Children Live 
or Die ? (1942). 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue British Archaeological Association announces that the Reginald 
Taylor Prize of five guineas and a medal will be awarded in 1942 for 
the best essay on an antiquarian or historical subject submitted during 
the year. Essays must be confined to any subject of historical or 
archaeological interest between the years A.D. 133 and a.D. 1800, approved 
by the Editorial Committee. Essays must show original research and 
should not exceed 10,000 words in length. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Editorial Committee, Miss V. 
Ruffer, at Holwell Vicarage, Near Burford, Oxon. : 


* * * * * * 


Ir is interesting to learn that steps have already been taken to pre- 
are for the time when an official history of the war will be undertaken. 
The Government have appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. E. A. Benians, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to advise 
on the general plan of the official history of the war, and to provide a 
link between persons working on the history .of the war, and the 
historical profession. Invitations to serve on the committee have been 
accepted by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor F. M. Powicke, Regius Professor of Modern History, 
University of Oxford; Professor G. N. Clark, Chichele Professor of 
Economic History, University of Oxford; Professor R. H. Tawney, 
Professor of Economic History, University of London; Professor 
H. B. Butler, Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford; Mr. J. P. R. Maud, 
Master of Birkbeck College, London; Professor J. D..Mackie, Professor 
of Scottish History and Literature, University of Glasgow; Professor 
E. H. Carr, Wilson Professor of International Politics, University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth; and Mr. C. T. Flower, Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records. 


* * * * * * 


Tue recent drive for. salvage is a very necessary addition to the 
national war-effort, but it is causing grave concern to those familiar 
with the materials from which our history must be written. It'was a 
wise inspiration, therefore, which led the Master of the Rolls, 
President of the British Records Association, to make a broadcast on 
the subject recently. Further, a letter which he and other scholars 
contributed to The Times deserves wide publicity. In it the signa- 
tories drew attention to the great national loss which is resulting Son 
the indiscriminate destruction of records of local and ecclesiastical 
authorities, of semi-public or private institutes, and of business houses, 
families, and individuals. These documents are a national asset. 
We seem likely to destroy unnecessarily and in mere ignorance, much 
of what our ancestors had preserved for us. There is a very real danger 
that historians and economists of the future may have to lament gaps 
in their evidence from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
even for earlier periods, which need not have occurred. The policy 
advocated in the letter is that oe for salvage should be regarded as 
forming two great classes: firstly, the records of business and social 
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life, public and private; and secondly, printed matter of nearly all 
kinds. The former class is the more important, being by nature 
ractically always unique, and with its destruction irreplaceable know- 
fe e is celenenl, The task of deciding what may t destroyed is 
not usually difficult, and the help of the British Records Association 
can be obtained for arriving at a decision. Correspondence should be 
addressed to the British Records Association, Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2. ‘ 
Members of the Association will be doing a great service if they 
give this information as wide a publicity as possible. 
* * * * * * * 


Tue Annual Report of the Royal Historical Society for the session 
1940-41 shows that despite many difficulties the Society has succeeded 
in carrying on a great deal of its usual work. Ordinary meetings had 
to be suspended in the autumn, but they were held during the rest of 
the session, and the library was kept open. It is satisfactory that the 
Council were able to realise their hopes for the session in publication, 
for there were issued to members a volume of Transactions, two volumes 
in the Camden series, and a volume in the new Guides and Handbooks 
series, viz. Mr. M. R. Ker’s Medieval Libraries of Great Britain. The 
next volume of Writings on British History has, unfortunately, been 
held up owing to the absence of Mr. A. T. Milne on military service. 
The Council anticipate that future publications will go forward more 
slowly, for supplies of paper and binding materials are difficult to 
obtain, and the work of scholars who have volumes in hand is being 
seriously hindered by war service, and by the inaccessibility of many 
manuscript collections. 

. * . * * * 


TuE Board of Education recently issued a memorandum on a topic 
which has been very much discussed, and which is bound to be of 
interest to teachers of history.1_ The pamphlet begins by emphasising 
the — need for teaching English children something about the 
ideals that inspire the American democracy, of the men who shaped its 
history, and of the forces working to bring her to our side in the present 
struggle. While recognising that American history is not wholly 
disregarded in English schools, the pamphlet points out that treatment 
normally ends with the War of Independence. Meanwhile, other 
agents—especially the films—exercise a questionable influence, with 
the result that children “ form a confused impression of American life 
and history as wholly erroneous in its way as that formed by an older 
generation who derived their views exclusively from the culture of 
New England.” The corrective to this, it is urged, must be sound . 
knowledge, only to be obtained by a study of the history of the United 
States in school history courses. This is not easy because of the lack 
of English textbooks, and of up-to-date knowledge among history 
teachers. The memorandum goes on to make some suggestions as a 
-guide to treatment, and includes a very brief bibliography for the use 
of teachers. ‘“‘ If” the leaflet concludes ‘‘ American history can be 
treated on some such lines . . . teachers will be able to make children 
realise that Hollywood, hot music, and slang, are not the most impor- 
tant features of the life of the U.S.A.; they should come to appreciate 
the great American leaders, and the generous idealism actuating this 


1 The Schools in War Time. Memorandum No. 26. The Teaching of the 
History of the United States of America. Board of Education. 
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nation, that speaks the same tongue as we do, but is otherwise different 
in tradition and outlook. Such appreciation is not beyond older chil- 
dren, and time should be found for the treatment of American histo 
in the school course.”” The problems opened up by this suggestion wi 
doubtless arouse much discussion among the teachers upon whom will 
fall the responsibility of putting it into practice. 

* * + * * * 


Tue twenty-fifth Annual Report of the National Central Library, 
for the year 1940-41, contains interesting details about some of the 
war-time activities of this national institution. Much of its work has 
been done on behalf of Government departments, research stations, 
industrial concerns, and persons working directly in connection with 
the war effort. But the Library has also enlarged its activities for stu- 
dents, and has organised a service for the supply of educational books 
to men serving in the Army in all parts of the British Isles, in the 
Royal Air Force, the Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine. At the 
request of the Home Office it has also organised, with the assistance of 
the local urban and city libraries concerned, a service for the supply of 
educational books for aliens in internment camps. 

On the other hand, all this work has not been accomplished without 
financial troubles. The Treasury notified the Trustees that they were 
compelled to reduce the grant-in-aid for 1940-41 from £4800 to £3500. 
It was emphasised that the reduction in no way indicated a lack of 
appreciation of the work done by the Library, but was due entirely to 
the need for reducing expenditure on services not directly concerned 


with the war effort. Considering the small size of the grant, and the’ 


nature of the war work done by the Library, the decision seems open to 
criticism. Fortunately, the Trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation 
have intervened, making an emergency grant of 8500 dollars, a gift 
which no@ only replaced the loss in Treasury grant, but also enabled the 
Library to meet more adequately the heavy demands upon its services. 
Further, although the continuation of the grant from the Trustees of 
the United Kingdom Trust is dependent upon the receipt from the 
Treasury of the full grant of £5000, the Trustees generously continued 
their grant of £4000 as well as a grant of £100 towards the Union Cata- 
logue of Periodical Publications in the University Libraries. 


* * * * * * 


In recent years the growing activities of the public libraries has 


been a marked feature of the social services in our large cities, and we 
constantly meet with examples of enterprise and originality on the part 
of librarians determined to increase the utility of their collections for 
their citizens. A recent illustration of this kind comes to us from 
Bristol. It is due to the initiative of Mr. James Ross, the Chief 
Librarian of the city. In order to assist his readers in their use of the 
city libraries, Mr. Ross has issued some admirable little bibliographical 
guides to books available for readers in the city of Bristol. One of 
these, on The United States of America, is a 44-page booklet in which 
entries are grouped under subject headings which embrace most of the 
important aspects of American history, life, and literature. Another, 
on Russia, is a 27-page booklet dealing in the same way with Russian 
life and history. The annotations in these guides are brief and to the 
point, and students are indeed fortunate in the scholarly help thus 
placed at their disposal, We hope the Bristol City Librarian will 
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extend his activities in a field where it is certain he is doing valuable 
work. 
* * * * * * 


Tue Cambridge University Press announces that the plan of The 
Cambridge History of the British Empire is to be extended by two more 
volumes. Of the volumes in the original scheme volume m, dealing 
with The Empire and Commonwealth 1870-1921, is the only one yet 
unpublished. The two volumes now announced will deal with the 
history of the Dependent Empire mainly from 1870 (volume rx), and 
with the Empire-Commonwealth as a whole since 1921 (volume x). 


* * * * * * 


THE objéct of a new American periodical, The Far Eastern Quarterly 
(vol. 1, no. 1, November 1941), is to provide students of Far Eastern 
subjects with a medium for publication, and it aims at combini 
scholarship with an appeal to the general educated reader. The first 
number is largely occupied with articles on current affairs, in the Far 
East, and on Sino-American relations. It also includes book reviews 
and an important Far Eastern bibliography for 1941. It is to be hoped 
that the Quarterly will outlive the inauspicious hour of its birth. It 
should do valuable work in the diffusion of knowledge of an area the 
importance of which the western world is only gradually appreciating. 
The Quarterly is published from 206 Low Memorial Library, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y., and the annual subscription is 4 dollars. 

* * * * * * 


Excrrt among professed students df American history there is 
probably very little knowledge in this country of the local history of 
the United States. The organisations devoted to its study vary greatly 
both in size and character. At one end of the scale there are great 
learned societies publishing collections of documents and artigles of far 
more than local or even of American significance: at the other, small 
social clubs, the activities of which are confined to visiting local sites of 
historical interest, and circulating mimeographed reports of the con- 
versation of the oldest inhabitants of the district. If their standards 
sometimes appear unduly low, the fact that there are more than a 
thousand historical societies in the United States is evidence of the 
liveliness of historical interest in the country. In 1904 a Conference of 
State and Local Historical Societies was established to bring them 
together. In 1940 it was superseded by the American Association for 
State and Local History. This body should be able to render invaluable 
service both in co-operation with such international organisations as the 
WPA Historical Records Survey, and by giving advice and encourage- 
ment to its weaker or less satisfactory members. In addition to The 
State and Local History News (vol. 1, no. 1, July 1941; no. 2, September 
1941: Washington, D.C.), it has also published, as the first of its 
Bulletins (vol. 1, no. 1, October 1941), an article by Mr. Edward P. 
Alexander entitled ‘‘ What Should an Historical Society Do?” This 
article consists largely of practical hints for popularising the societies. 
It deserves attention even though much of it is inapplicable or even 
undesirable for this country. 


* * * * * * 


Some evidence of the serious results war must inevitably bring upon 
intellectual life has been revealed by a recent note in The Times, 
analysing the statistics of book production in this country. The 
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are based on the weekly book-lists published in T'he Bookseller, 
and they refer to books sold at 6d. or over. In 1937 the total number 
published in all branches of literature was 17,137, including 5810 
reprints and new editions. In 1939 the total was 14,904. In 1941 the 
total had dropped to 7581, including 2326 reprints. and new editions. 
Further, there is a grave diminution in the number of books now 
obtainable. Of the technical, medical, and educational books available 
at the end of 1939, 10,888, or 15%, are no longer obtainable, while the 
total number of titles out of circulation through the war is 37,085. 

These figures do more than state an obvious fact. They provide an 
eloquent argument in support of those publishers and writers who have 
in recent months been agitating in the pages of T'he Times and else- 
where against Government policy (or lack of it) in relation to the book 
trade. That there has been a failure of co-ordination there can be no 
doubt. While, on the one hand supplies of paper and other materials 
for book publishing have been drastically cut, on the other hand the 
Ministry of Information has just sponsored a documentary film entitled 
“ Books and the War,” to be used in a “‘ For Victory ” book campaign, 
which aims at securing the fullest use of informative books on all 
aspects of the national effort. The problem is not an easy one to 
solve. It is not merely a question of supply of paper: there is the 
difficulty of maintaining an adequate pool of expert labour. But given 
good-will on both sides, there should be a possible solution. It is in the 
national interest that the Government should treat the problem with 
boldness and imagination. As was said recently, “ It should not be, 
but unhappily it is, necessary to insist that the profession of authorship 
and the business of printing books to spread ideas, and provide healthy 
entertainment, cannot be treated as if they bore no relation to the war 
effort, and the cause for which free people are fighting.” 

. * - ~ ~ * * 

THe American Historical Review is as important a medium of 
historical scholarship for English readers as it is for those on the other 
side of the Atlantic. For this reason we note with interest the recent 
change of editors. Dr. Robert Livingstone Schuyler, a scholar well 
known in this country for his studies of British and American constitu- 
tional problems, has governed editorial policy for several years. He has 
now retired, and his place is taken by Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, who will 
doubtless bring the enthusiasm and drive which he has revealed in 
other spheres to the task of maintaining and extending the activities of 
this famous journal. We wish him all success in his new work. 





HISTORICAL REVISION. No. XCIX 


Tue SUPPRESSION OF THE ALIEN PriortizEs ! 


It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the alien priories 
are now famous chiefly for their suppression. Yet the suppression 
has too often been regarded as a sudden attack on the landed property 
of the Church, a prelude to the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
next century, or even an attempt of English ecclesiastics to save their 
estates by throwing the lands of their French brethren to the secular 
wolves. The researches of scholars into different aspects of the 
suppression have not yet percolated into general works; and it is 
too rarely realized that the act of 1414 was only one episode in a 
gradual and litigious dispersal of property lasting for over a hundred 
years; that anti-foreign feeling was a more potent influence than 
the confiscation movement; and that, although the French houses 
were treated with scant consideration, the Church considered as a 
body lost very little. 

In discussing the history of the alien, priories, distinction must be 
made, first between the numerous priories of Cluny, and the single 
cells or small groups of ptiories dependent on autonomous Norman 
houses; and then in the second group between large priories like 
Spalding, Deerhurst, St. Neot’s and Stoke-by-Clare, which -led fully 
conventual lives and owed only token pensions to their mother houses, 
and the small cells or granges supporting a few monks or even a 
single monk, which were centres for the administration of scattered 
estates in England and sent their entire profits abroad for the main- 
tenance of the French communities.? The first distinction is im- 
portant for the internal history of the priories after communications 
with France were restricted; the second, which was carefully made 
in almost every Commons petition relating to the alien priories, for 
the history of the suppression. 

Explanation of the 1414 act involves a brief survey of the fate of 
the alien religious after 1295, perhaps the most decisive year in their 


1 For the early history of the alien priories in England see Dom David 
Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, pp. 134-6. Different aspects of the 
history of the confiscations have been admirably treated by Dr. Rose Graham 
in a number of articles, notably ‘“‘ Four Alien Priories in Monmouthshire ”’ 
(Journal of the British Archaeological Association, xxxv (1929), PP: 102-21); 
“The History of the Alien Priory of Wenlock” (Journal of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, Third Series, rv (1939), pp. 117-40); ‘“‘ The Pa Schism 
of 1378 and the English Province of the Order of Cluny,’’ and “ English 
Province of the Order of Cluny in the Fifteenth Century ”’ (English Ecclesiastical 
Studies, pp. 46-61, 98-130). E. Perroy has made a definitive study of the 
effects of the Great Schism on the alien priories in L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schism 
d@’Occident, pp. 76-95. E. Margaret Thompson has discussed the endowment 
of the Carthusian houses out of the estates of the alien priories in The Carthusian 
Order in England, pp. 212-45. Three more general works, Wylie’s History of 
the Reign of Henry the Fourth, and History of the Reign of Henry the Fifth, and 
C. H. New’s History of the Alien Priories to the Confiscation of Henry V, correct 
some old errors, but unfortunately make new ones. 

* Gf. Dom David Knowles, The Religious Houses of Medieval England, 
pp. 124-5. 
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history. The separation of Normandy from the English Crown had 
not seriously disturbed the French houses in the possession of their 
English estates. If some who held only one or two manors, such as 
Troarn and Montivilliers, disposed of their property during the thir- 
teenth century, those more richly endowed continued to expand and 
exploit their estates with the prudent care of secure possession. But 
in 1295, shortly after the outbreak of war with France, Edward I 
took into his hands the estates of “‘ alien religious of the power of the 
king of France and his allies,” and this act proved to be the prelude 
to a century and a half of difficulty for the alien religious. The 
occasion was the treason of Thomas de Turberville.1 But confiscation 
must have been considered the year before, when the property of 
alien religious was inspected and valued; ? and the real causes of it 
were the desperate financial needs of the royal Exchequer and the 
fear of spying and treason aggravated by the threat of French invasion. 
Possibly a precedent was found in the brief and partial seizure of 
monastic no less than lay terre Normannorum by John in 1206; ? 
but in any case the confiscation of 1295-1303 established the main 
lines of procedure to be followed later. The royal ordinances declared 
that monks whose houses were within thirteen leagues of the sea or a 
navigable river were to be moved inland; and English guardians were 
to be appointed in every house to prevent spying activities and pay 
all profits into the Exchequer, after providing the monks with the 
bare necessities of life.‘ A few months afterwards the monks were 
allowed to return, and priors who gave security for their good conduct 
and promised to pay an annual farm at the Exchequer were allowed 
to administer their own property; thus although the aliens remained 
the proprietors of their goods they could enjoy them only in the 
guise of tenants, paying a heavy farm. According to Dr. Graham’s 
calculation for the priory of Wenlock at a later period, this was the- 
equivalent of an income tax of 12s. in the £1.5 The king retained in 
his own hand knights’ fees and the advowsons of churches. Exactly 
the same procedure was followed in 1324 when war between France 
and England broke out again, and the property was restored in 1327. 
The renewal of war in 1337 meant that once more the alien priories 
were taken into the king’s hand; but this time the excessive length 
of hostilities caused more stringent measures to be considered and 
sometimes adopted. In 1346 the Commons in parliament petitioned 
the king to expel all alien monks and take their estates into his hand, 
only to be told that the fate of spiritual persons who were in their 
houses by institution was no business of theirs, and that the king 
was already receiving all profits from the alien lands.* Nevertheless 
from this time every outburst of anti-foreign feeling was accompanied 
by a petition in parliament against the alien religious, and the crown 
was not always so moderate in its reply. Before 1360 symptoms of 
almost all the movements that were to develop in the second half of 


1 Bartholomew Cotton (Rolls Series), pp. 304-6. 

4 Exch.K.R., Alien Priories, Bundle 2. 

* Rot. de Oblatis et Finibus, p. 329 refers to the general precept “‘ quod fecit 
dominus Rex de viris religiosis de ultramare disseisiendis.”’ 

* Cal. Fine Rolls, 1. 362-4. This copy of the ordinances refers only to 
religious living within the prohibited area near the coast; but the copy in the 
Alien Priories Bundles (Exch. K.R., E. 106, 3/19) is more complete and con- 
tains a clause which extends the restrictions to all religious. 

5 A History . . . of Wenlock, p. 134. 

® Rot. Parl., a. 161. 
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the Hundred Years’ War had made their appearance. In the first 
place, the priors were not always allowed to administer all their own 
estates, and some manors began to be farmed for a time to laymen: 
a change that was frequently to lead to waste and dilapidation. 
Secondly, the French abbots, unable to draw more than the most 
meagre and intermittent profits from their estates, occasionally sold 
a house or a manor with the royal permission.2? This policy was not 
surprising, since the Statute of Carlisle of 1307 appears to have affected 
the customary apports, and so even in time of peace very little money 
from the English estates succeeded in trickling across to France, and 
royal permission for extraordinary levies was rarely given. Thirdly, 
the larger conventual houses, finding the royal exactions an intoler. 
able burden, began to seek and obtain charters of denization. These 
were generally granted at the intercession of the patron after pay- 
ment of a substantial sum of money; the usual terms were that the 
priories should from that time be served by English monks who would 
elect their own prior and send no apport abroad; with papal consent 
they were then released from obedience,to the foreign abbey and 
subjected to their diocesan. The Cluniac priory of Lewes with its 
dependencies obtained denization in 1351,‘ and before the end .of the 
century the movement had spread to the other large Cluniac priories 
and the conventual priories dependent on autonomous Benedictine 
houses. 
The priories were restored in 1360, but the final breakdown of 
peace in 1369 ushered in a bitter period for the alien religious. Their 
roperty had been confiscated in 1369 on much the same terms as 
fore: but in 1377 the Commons presented an unusually violent 
petition demanding the expulsion of all aliens including monks on 
the grounds that they were spies, and suggesting that the patrons 
should take charge of the estates and pay the profits to the king 
during the war. The reply was a series of regulations governing the 
treatment of alien religious. Conventual priors and legal persons who 
held office for life might remain in the kingdom if they had no com- 
munication whatever with France; the remainder were to be — 
On the death or departure of any priors or beneficiaries honest English 
persons presented by the patrons were to replace them to carry on 
divine service for the duration of the war, and the profits were to be 
used to meet the king’s expenses. If any prior or other possessor 
were unable to undertake the administration of a priory or church, 
it was to be entrusted to an ordained clerk. As for the bailiwicks 
and other temporalities, they were to be farmed to the highest bidder, 
and this was to be proclaimed in all the counties.5 Actually a large 
number of foreign monks was immediately granted letters’ of pro- 
tection and allowed to remain in the country; * in 1379 and again in 
1380 the Commons in vain demanded the expulsion of all foreign 


1 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1337-47, pp. 49, 100, 267, 367 and passim. 

* E.g., Cal. Patent Rolls, 1350-4, p. 323. 

* In 1346 the lish priories of Cluny were allowed to contribute about 
£2,000 towards the abbot’s subsidy of three tenths. i 

* For the dates of denization of the Cluniac houses see R. Graham, English 
Ecclesiastical Studies, pp. 57-8. The priory of Eye in Suffolk, subject to Bernay, 
became denizen in 1383; Stoke-by-Clare, subject to Bec, in 1395; and Sele, 
subject to St. Florent-prés-Saumur, in 1396. 

5 Rot. Parl, m1. 22-3. 


aan Champollion-Figeac, Lettres de rois, reines et autres personnages, u. 199- 
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monks.! But the restriction on the entry of new French monks into 
the kingdom caused the numbers in conventual priories to dwindle, 
whilst many granges ceased to be inhabited by monks and into 
the hands of lay farmers. The Great Schism, in which France sup- 
ported Clement VII and England Urban VI, added yet another 
obstacle to intercourse between the French abbeys and their depend- 
encies in England; for it became essential to appoint some delegate 
authorised to receive the professions of religious and appoint fit persons 
to fill offices as they fell vacant. Cluny and some of the smaller 
orders including Bec evolved a machinery to deal with disciplinary 
problems; the single houses had either to keep up their numbers 
with unprofessed English monks or die out altogether.? 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that between 1377 and the 
end of the century the dispersal of the alien priories began in earnest. 
Mr. New discovered sixteen examples of sales during the reign of 
Richard II, and these included some of the small conventual priories, 
such as Andwell and St. Cross, as well as granges. These sales were 
made with the consent of the mother house, and generally some 
provision was made for the maintenance of divine service in churches 
attached to the priories. The actual payment had as a rule to be 
deferred until the cessation of hostilities. From the time that the 
sales began, however, the strongest repugnance was shown against 
allowing the possessions of the Church—patrimonium crucifixi—to pass 
into lay hands. Since it was a repugnance backed by powerful vested 
interests, namely the interests of the king and nobles as descendants 
of founders and patrons of the Church, more than lip service was 
paid to canon law. William of Wykeham acquired the possessions 
of St. Tiron with the express purpose of endowing the college he was 
founding at Oxford; and even land first sold to a lay person was, as 
a rule, finally given to a religious house; thus Steventon, first sold to. 
Sir Hugh de Calveley, passed within a few years to Westminster 
Abbey.‘ Over and over again the necessity of keeping spiritualities 
out of the hands of laymen was repeated; the abbot of Bec, for 
instance, declared himself ‘ more desirous to alienate the priory of 
Wilsford to the abbot and convent of Bourne than to any secular 
person, as more conformable with the law, because the priory was 

, endowed with tithes and other spiritual possessions ”’ ; ® and later, in 
1421, John duke of Bedford, farmer of the priory of Ogbourne, “‘ con- 
sidering that divers spiritual goods were annexed to the priory, the 
care of which was known to pertain to ecclesiastical persons, and that 
those things which are of the church of God are ordered to be rendered 
to God and ecclesiastical persons,” gave the spiritualities to St. 
George’s, Windsor.* The ultimate destination of the property proves 
that these were not merely pious phrases. The same temper was 
shown by certain elements in parliament who, alarmed by the waste 
and dilapidation of lay farmers after the 1377 regulations were put 
into force, petitioned that prayers and divine service should not be 
neglected.’ In brief, the loss of the French abbeys was to be the 
profit of the English Church. 


1 Rot, Parl. 1. 64, 96. * Perroy, op. cit., pp. 81 seg. 

* C. N. New, op. cit., pp. 80-1. 

* Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1388-92, p. 6; Cal. Pat. Rolle, 1399-1401, pp. 260-1. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, p. 374. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1416-22, pp. 441-2. 
Rot, Parl. m1. 213. 
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Henry IV at his accession restored the alien lands, stipulating 
that the apports formerly sent across the Channel should be paid to 
the Crown for the duration of the war, and ordered fresh appoint- 
ments to be made to vacant priories.1 The Commons almost at once 
petitioned for the renewed seizure of the dative priories;*? this was 
granted in September, 1402, and all priors and occupiers who wished 
to retain the administration of their property were summoned to 
establish their claim before the council. About half the priories were 
then in the hands of occupiers. There was an ineffectual petition in 
1404 asking for the cenuiien of all alien monks except conventual 
priors, the prior of Ogbourne and the proctor of Fécamp;* but the 
position of aliens was not radically changed during the reign. The 
ordinance of 1408 concerning the revenue of the royal household was 
not, as Mr. Wylie sup ,° the final and definitive act confiscating 
the property of the alien priories. The priories were already in the 
king’s hand, and those whose revenues had not been granted as pen- 
sions to private persons were paying heavy farms into the Exchequer. 
The ordinance of 1408 simply declared that the profits from these 
alien priories, together with the profits from various other sources, 
were to be used to meet the outrageous expenses of the royal house. 
hold; it was a re-allocation of revenue already due during the war 
with France, not a formal confiscation for all time. When Henry V 
succeeded his father. he confirmed the temporary seizure of the priories 
as long as the war should last on the traditional lines; 7 and the real 
change took place in 1414. 

By this time it was abundantly clear that the legal status of the 
alien estates was most uncertain, and that they brought a burden of 
litigation to all who touched them. Moreover, their number had 
already been considerably reduced. Practically all the important 
Cluniac priories had already become denizen. If the seven priories 
dependent on the abbey of Bec are taken as a representative group, 
it will be seen that two conventual priories, St. Neot’s and Stoke-by- 
Clare, had received denization, and two non-conventual priories, 
Wilsford and Steventon, had been sold; so that only the small priories 
of Cowick and Goldcliff and the priory or bailiwick of Ogbourne 
remained dependent on the mother abbey. The estates of all the 
abbeys were being dispersed and many had come into the hands of 
English monasteries. in some cases the farms and apports due from 
alien houses for the duration of the war had been granted to new 

1 Rymer, Foedera, vir. 101-2; Wylie, The Reign of Henry the Fourth, 1. 79. 

* Rot. Parl. w1. 457, 491. 

® Rot. Parl. m1. 499; Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of 
England, 1. 190-7; Cal. Close Rolls, 1402-6, p. 25. 

* Rot. Parl. 11. 529. 

ae Reign of Henry the Fourth, 1. 142; The Reign of Henry the Fifth, 
I. ° 

* Rot. Parl. ut. 586; Rymer, Foedera, vur. 510. The ordinance reads: 
‘“*. . « Volumus, concedimus et ordinamus quod tam omnia et singula denariorum 
summae, reventiones, proficua et apporta de singulis prioratibus alienigenarum 
in nostro Angliae et in partibus Walliae existentibus, quam omnia et 
i -.». emolumenta de temporalibus archiepiscopatuum, episcopatuum, 
abbatiarum, prioratuum et aliarum domorum religiosorum, temporibus vaca- 
tionum eorumdem, necnon de wardis (etc.) . . . pro expensis hospitii nostri 
integre assignentur et preserventur, et non in alios usus convertantur seu appli- 
centur....”’ For the real significance of the assignment of revenue to the 
household and the ‘ separation of the civil list or king’s list from the ordinary 
charges of the crown,” see Stubbs, Const, Hist, 11. 283-4. 

7 Rot. Parl. tv. 13. 
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religious foundations, with a strong recommendation to the French 
abbeys to alienate them permanently. The new Charterhouses at 
Coventry, Epworth and Mountgrace were richly endowed out of the 
alien priories.? But, as Miss Thompson has shown, their possession 
was oe but secure; at any moment an alien priory might be 
restored on petition by a former prior, se pater of the rights of the 
Carthusian occupiers; and in intervals of peace it might be restored 
to the French abbot. The abbots themselves often refused to con- 
template the permanent alienation of their English property: an 
attitude that was not surprising, since the compensation offered was 
always meagre and was often relegated to a remote future.* Con- 
sequently royal grants of alien priories were often accompanied by 
the promise of a pension out of the Exchequer or new endOwments if 
for any reason the recipients should find themselves unable to enjoy 
them. This would have been a heavy liability to the king if the 
war had ended and the property had finally been restored. 

By 1414 there was every possible inducement to Henry V, as a 
loyal son of the Church,‘ to take some step to restore the tottering 
finances of Epworth and Mountgrace, as well as to provide a source 
of endowments for the house he was then founding at Sheen. Plans 
for changing the status of the alien priories had not been wanting at 
an earlier date: Richard II, whilst suggesting that the pope might 
sponsor the conversion of the alien priories into secular colleges or the 
wholesale denization of them, had plainly stated that he himself could 
confiscate the property if he wished to do so.5 And the year 1413-14 
brought a crescendo of petitions against alien monks and other aliens.*® 
Finally in the Leicester parliament of 1414 the Commons petitioned 
that, since final peace would mean the restitution of the alien priories, 
which would be a grievous loss and impoverishment to the kingdom, 
and since English possessions in France had already been confiscated, 
the possessions of alien priors in England might, for the better main- 
tenance of divine service by Englishmen, be taken into the king’s 
hand for ever, except the conventual priories and all the property 
that had been granted to the college of Fotheringay. The king 
— this petition, the small groups of monks were sent back to 

ance, afid the alien non-conventual priories ceased, in the eyes of 
English law, to depend on their foreign superiors.’ This is the act 
generally described as the suppression of the alien priories. 

To confuse the causes of this suppression with the demand, par- 
ticularly loud among the Lollards, for the confiscation of all church 
property, or the causes of the dissolution of the monasteries, would 

to misread the history of the preceding hundred years. The con- 
fiscators themselves sometimes read in the temporary annexation by 
the Crown of revenues from the alien priories a precedent for a more 

1 Cf. Henry IV’s charter to Fotheringay, Rot. Parl. m1. 652-5. 

* E, Margaret Thompson, The Carthusian Order in England, pp. 212-13, 
219-26, 230-4, 231-45. 

* Cf. the attitude of the abbot of St. Nicholas, Angers (ibid., p. 225). 

* Henry V’s genuine interest in, and desire for the reform of, monastic life 
is shown by the articles that he a to the Benedictine chapter of the 
oe ' —"* in 1421 (W. A. Pantin, Chapters of the English Black 

, il. 8eq.). 

§ Cf. the Scud of the English ambassadors at the papal court in 1381 
(Perroy, op. cit., pp. 393-4, 396, 398). 

* Rot. Parl, rv. 13, 15. 

? Rot. Parl. tv. 22. The text of the act has been made generally accessible 
by Lodge and Thornton in Hnglish Constitutional Documents, pp. 318-9. 
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neral seizure of church property,} just as Henry VIII read into the 
tatute of Praemunire of 1393 a meaning wholly foreign to the minds 
of the men who framed it.? But in 1414 there were strong forces 
upholding the sanctity of land granted to the Church. Apart from 
the king himself and his barons, the patrons of the Church, there 
was the University of Oxford, which had protested in 1413 against 
the consecrated buildings of the alien priories passing into the hands . 
of lay farmers ; * and the very parliament of Leicester that suppressed 
the alien priories introduced strong measures against the Lollards 
The partial suppression of 1414 was much less an attack on church 
property than an attempt to secure ancient monastic endowments to 
the Church, with the minimum of immediate financial embarrassment 
for the Crown, and the greatest possible deference to the spirit of 
English nationalism that had developed and become vocal in parlia- 
ment during the long war. In the end, only a very small portion of 
the property passed into lay hands. 
ut the suppression was not completed in 1414. Farmers who 
had received alien property for life were to continue to hold it until 
their death; and when they died it was normally granted to other 
farmers. Apart from the foundation of Sheen and Syon very little 
of the projected re-endowment of religious houses was carried out 
immediately. Moreover, the interests of the pope and the French 
abbeys had to be considered. Martin V gave his consent to the 
transfer of the confiscated property to English monasteries and 
churches, provided that suitable compensation in Normandy and 
France were given to the foreign abbeys; ® and Henry V, who had 
just conquered Normandy, was ready to grant the principle of com- 
pensation. The French abbots, however, were not easily placated : 
the abbot of St. Evroul wrote to the prior of Sheen urging him not 
to let his house be founded on plunder, and carried his case to the 
Council of Constance; * the abbot of St. Peter’s, Ghent, sued the 
prior of Sheen for the restitution of his property and obtained a judge- 
ment against him, though later it was revoked by Pope Nicholas V 
and the prior was rehabilitated; ’ and the abbot of Jumidéges per- 
sistently demanded the promised compensation. Henry V and his 
son after him were careful never to give the French religious a legal 
hold over their former property in England, and whilst Normandy 
was still in their hands shoy expressly excluded all English possessions 
in charters of confirmation to French houses. The reconquest of 
Normandy probably removed any intention they had had of granting 
compensation; and the English envoys to the Council of Basle 
instructions not to hear of the restitution of alien property, though 
with an unsubstantial hint that perhaps the king would not stand in 


1 £.g., Wyclif, De Hucharistia Tractatus Maior, ed. J. Loserth, pp. 319-20; 
Tractatus de Ecclesia, ed. J. Loserth, pp. 332 seq. 
2 Cf. W. T. Waugh, “ The Great Statute of Praemunire,’’ in 7.H.R. xxxvu. 
(1922), pp. 173-205. 
8 Witkins, Concilia, 11. 361. 
* Rot. Parl. tv. 24-5; Statutes of the Realm, 11. 181-4. 
ial Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton (Rolls Series), 1. 263-5. 
and Durand, Thesawrue Novus Anecdotorum, 1. 1746-8, 1773; 
n, op. cit., pp. 242-4. 
. M. mpson, op. cit., pp. 244-5. 
® Histoire de l’ Abbaye Royale de Saint-Pierre de Jumiéges, par un religieux 
bénédictin, ed. Loth, m. 215-16. " 
** H.g., the charters to Jumiéges (Histoire . . . de Jumiéges, 11. 166), and St. 
Mary du Pré, Rouen (Archives de la Seine-Inférieure, H 5). 
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the way of the abbeys receiving compensation “si debito modo et 
cum humilitate instare voluerint pro huiusmodi recompensatione 
habenda.” + In 1440 most of the estates were still at farm, and a 
commission was appointed to deal with them;? most of them were 

ted to new colleges, of which St. Nicholas—later King’s—College, 
Gambridge and St. tay’, Eton received the lion’s share. Even then 
the alien manors brought with them their usual burden of insecurity ; 
for Edward IV on his accession revoked the acts of the Lancastrian 
kings, and though there were numerous exceptions in the Act of 
Resumption, St. Nicholas and Eton were not included, and many of 
the manors were temporarily taken from them. Edward IV’s scheme 
for the union of Eton with St. George’s, Windsor, further complicated 
the descent of the estates. It was not until the last quarter of the 
century that the claims of all interested parties were adequately 
settled. 

The conventual priories had been excluded from the terms of the 
1414 statute. Nevertheless, — there was no deliberate policy of 
extermination, a large number of the smaller priories perished from 
neglect and slow decay.’ The statute was occasionally remembered 
by an interested party; thus the abbot of Tavistock, urging that 
Cowick priory should be granted to him rather than to Eton College, 
reminded King Edward IV that “ the said ged was perpetuell and 
conventuell accordyng to the exception of the acte anno 2 H.V, 
and no pryor nor monkes within, and . . . it myght not stonde with 
Goddes we nor mannys lawe ne by gode reson the said pryory to be 
comm to secular use, butte only to be occupied and servid with 
religiouse men, yf eny coude be founde.”* But on the whole the 
priories Were too weak to uphold their strictly legal rights, and found 
themselves in an untenable position. Housing as a rule only a handful 
of monks, sometimes the only priory of their order left in England, 
cut off from their superiors for a time by the wars, their wisest course 
was to seek denization and come under the full jurisdiction of the 
bishop. Even then they were not necessarily safe; Deerhurst, which 
became denizen in 1445, was granted to Tewkesbury Abbey a few 
years later.5 For the commissioners of 1440 were inclined to dis- 
tribute all property that had, at any time, been dependent on an 
alien abbey—thus Wilsford was for a time taken away from Bourne 
Abbey *—and neither they nor Edward IV observed the exact letter 
of the 1414 act in dealing with the conventual houses, especially when 
the numbers had shrunk to three or four and full conventual life was 
no longer possible. Moreover the English abbeys, amongst whom 
Tewkesbury was a conspicuous offender, cast covetous eyes upon 
them. Perhaps one of the worst cases was that of Goldcliff; it had 
been a fully conventual, if small, priory of eight monks in 1441, but 
after being made a cell of three monks subject to Tewkesbury Abbey 
it was given to Eton, and religious life ceased altogether.? In the 


1 Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, loc. cit. 

8 ye Foedera, x. 802-3. 

* Cf. the approximate figures given by Dom Knowles, The Religious Houses 
of Medieval England, p. 145. 

* Cowick Priory Documents, D. 82, no. 32. I owe this reference to Mr. 
A. J. Taylor. 

5 Dom Knowles, The Religious Houses of Medieval England, p. 126. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-41, p. 433. 

7’ R. Graham, “‘ Four Alien Priories . . .”’ pp. 118-19; A. A. Porée, Histoire 
de l’ Abbaye du Bec, 1. 224-31. 
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end, the conventual priories either became denizen or went the wa 

of the dative priories. But occasionally, even after the middle of the 
century, priors were sent from France and established themselves in 
England; even Hayling, given to Sheen in 1414, received three priors 
from Jumiéges in 1462, 1470, and 1475.1 The whole process of the 
transfer of lish lands from French abbeys to English monasteries 
and colleges was throughout as unsystematic as it was leisurely. The 
two general principles that must be emphasised were that almost all 
the property passed to religious institutions of some kind, and that 
many of the conventual priories were granted to conventual houses 


rather than to colleges. 
Marsoriz M. Morgan. 
1 Histoire . .. de Jumiéges, 1. 217. 
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The Voyages and Colonising Enterprises of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
Edited by D. B. Quinn. Introduction, pp. 1-104. Hakluyt 
Society. 2 vols. £2 2s. 


WHATEVER else may have gone wrong in the past twenty years, 
the period of l’entre deux guerres, Elizabethan scholars, and notably 
Dr. J. A. Williamson and Miss E. G. R. Taylor, have certainly done 
their duty in giving us an altogether fuller picture of the sea-enterprises 
of that time. We know a great deal more about their background, the 
projects and speculations, the projectors and speculators, than we did. 
Dr. David Quinn proves himself with this work a distinguished recruit 
to this rewarding field of study; his is an admirable piece of scholar- 
ship, learned, ingenious, discerning. He has set himself to “ assemble 
all the documents that throw any light on the voyages and colonising 
enterprises of Sir Humphrey Gilbert.’” His volumes, for which we have 
special reason to be grateful to the Hakluyt Society in these days, are 
very worthy successors to Miss Taylor’s indispensable Writings and 
Correspondence of the Hakluyts in the same series. 

The general outlines of Gilbert’s activities are fairly well known, 
and their importance realised. As Dr. Quinn says, “ they form the 
first stage in a series of attempts that were necessary before English 
settlements could be firmly planted in America.” Though Gilbert 
had nothing but ill-luck and misfortune himself—Elizabeth as usual 
was right in remarking him as “‘ a man noted of not good hap by sea ’’— 
his persistent efforts bore immediate fruit in the achievements of 
others. Dr. Quinn says that they “led directly to three important 
developments shortly after his death: firstly, the establishment of the 
first English colony in Virginia; secondly, the stimulation of a new 
interest in the Newfoundland fishery and the planning of the systematic 
development of the fishery and of the island; and thirdly, the most 
thorough attempts made in the sixteenth century to discover a North- 
West passage round America.” It was Gilbert’s fate to be a forerunner, 
a projector, a man of ideas, rather than the man of happy achievement, 
the fortunate adventurer like Drake. 

In his excellent and comprehensive Introduction, Dr. Quinn has 
some new pieces of information to offer us. The most exciting is that 
which relates to Oxenham’s famous voyage to Panama: he brings to 
light that small merchants of Bodmin and Plymouth had put money 
into the venture, and that somehow by August 1577 Henry Killigrew 
had learned, almost certainly in the west country, that Oxenham was 
cut off in the Isthmus with a great quantity of treasure and no —~ 
to bring it back. How Killigrew knew, he says, “ will probably 
remain a mystery.” (This, by the way, is the regular spelling of the 
name, not Killegrew, and where there is fair regularity in the spelling 
of a Cornish name, it is just as well to adhere to it; there is complexity 
enough already.) 

At two points here is a little further information. In the Diary of 
William Carnsew, from which I have drawn in my Sir Richard Grenville 
—the diary is as yet unpublished—we find Carnsew in the spring of 
1577 upon a visit to Lord Mountjoy in Devonshire reading Gilbert’s 
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recently published Discourse on a New Passage to Cataia. Some small 
evidence of the interest the book aroused among the gentry of the 
west country. Then, too, Dr. Quinn is right in his surmise that Philip 
Basset, who figures along with the Catholic group interested in Gilbert’s 
last and biggest project, that for colonisation in America, was a west 
countryman. Philip Basset was the son of James Basset, the intimate 
confidant and executor of Gardiner, one of the inner Catholic circle of 
Mary’s reign. James was the second son of the well-known Lady Lisle 
by her first husband, Sir John Basset of Tehidy in Cornwall and 
Umberleigh in Devon. In his short period of place and power, he 
built up an eligible patrimony for himself in Devon, then died still 
young, leaving a son Philip, named after his godfather the king, who 
when he came to man’s estate wasted his property by frivolous courses, 
recusancy and one thing and another. He spent a good deal of his 
last years in prison for debt, whence he addressed lamentations to 
Burghley which are to be found among the Lansdowne MSS. He was 
a pathetic young fool. 

Dr. Quinn ends his Introduction with a most judicious character- 
sketch of Gilbert, from which we see the kind of man he was: in his 
harshness, impulsiveness, pride, and arrogance, very like his cousin 
Grenville, and so unlike the Protestant hero of Kingsley and Froude. 
For the rest, a man of vision and imagination, of reading and reflection, 
like his half-brother Ralegh. An Etonian and Oxonian: it is a pity 
that Dr. Quinn does not give us the citations he so tantalisingly alludes 
to on p. 102. It is a matter of great convenience to have all the 
evidence about Gilbert’s colonising projects and voyages brought 
together and edited so skilfully. At the very end, it comes with surprise 
to find verses by Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins and other 
seamen prefixed to Peckham’s T'rue Reporte. Did they write them 
themselves or get somebody else to do it for them, one wonders ? 

A. L. Rowse. 


Lady Bessborough and her Family Circle. Edited by the Earu or 
BessporoveH in collaboration with A. Asprnaty. 1940. 
xii + 307 pp. Murray. 15s. 


WueEn the Private Correspondence of Lord Granville Leveson Gower 
was published in 1916, Lady Bessborough was immediately seen as 
even more gifted and fascinating than her sister, the Duchess of 
Devonshire. Herincomparable letters dim the others in that extremely 
interesting book. Naturally, the writers of quasi-history and romantic 
biography have found her irresistible, and she has become known too 
exclusively for her association with Lord Granville, as her daughter, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, is seen too exclusively in relation to Byron. The 
declared object of the present book is to show Lady Bessborough in her 
family circle, in her correspondence with her husband, her mother, the 
Dowager Lady Spencer, and her children. There are also interesting 
letters from Lady Caroline to her cousin, Lord Hartington. A second- 
ary purpose has been to “ correct the more flagrantly inaccurate state- 
ments and wilder assumptions contained in the more recent com- 
mentaries on the period of the Regency or Whig Supremacy and on the 
life of Lady Bessborough herself.”” (Readers of History will not need 
to be reminded that the Whig Supremacy of the period was social only.) 
Lord Bessborough is writing more especially of The Grand Whiggery 
by Mrs. Villiers and A Regency Chapter by Miss E. C. Mayne.1 The 
former is shown to be as irresponsible in its comments on family 

1 Reviewed together in History, xxv, pp. 78-9 (June 1940). 
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relations as on political events, though perhaps with more excuse, 
since some false notions are due to contem omy one? and others to 
Major-General Sir John Ponsonby’s book The Ponsonby Family. 
Two stories especially are familiar and will doubtless prove immortal. 
One is that at her wedding Lady Caroline was so enraged with the 
bishop who officiated that she tore her dress to pieces. It now appears 
that she was married not by a bishop, but by James Preedy, Vicar of 
Winslow, who appears in these letters as ‘‘ poor Preedy,” a protégé of. 
Lady Spencer, undeservedly forgotten by the Duke of Devonshire when 
he had a good living in his gift, and who, to his own distress, was called 
upon to marry the Duke to Lady Elizabeth Foster. This supports other 
evidence that the story of the torn gown is unfounded. The other story 
is Lady Caroline’s own account (as told to, and related by, Lady Morgan) 
of her fantastic upbringing at Devonshire House and her neglected 
education. The lively passage is familiar, and has even been recklessly 
embroidered: ‘“ Caroline was at twelve years old nearly as illiterate 
as any of the village children” (Grand Whiggery). It is now shown 
that Lady Caroline was not brought up at Devonshire House and that 
her education was far from neglected. When she was seven her 
mother wrote: ‘It is quite surprising to hear how well and fluently 
she reads and speaks both French and Italian.” 

“In general,” writes Lord Bessborough, “ selection of letters has 
been based rather on the degree to which they portray the personal 
characteristics of the members of the family than on their historical 
importance.” If there is something to regret in this, there is also much 
to be grateful for in the publication of so interesting a set of letters. 
Social and political history can hardly be separated, certainly not in the 
correspondence of Ponsonbys, Spencers, and Cavendishes. Lady 
Spencer is revealed as a remarkable and charming personality, distressed 
at the hectic lives of her daughters, but never censorious. She deplored 
the factiousness of the times, and though a Whig, she would have agreed 
with the Anti-Jacobin (14 May 1798) in its phrase: “ The principles 
by which, much more than by the arms of the enemy, the safety of the 
British Empire is endangered.” She writes (26 March 1798) when 
invasion was threatened : 

‘*T walked a few days ago from Creak to Burnham, it was a beautiful evening. 
I met only a few poor people who gave me a cordial salutation, & I could not help 
thanking God for enjoying in this still happy country the blessing of security 
and quiet. I could scarce think of any country in Europe where anybody could 
do what I was then doing without danger, & I could not help wondering (tho’ 
I conclude it is for wise & good purposes) that every individual in this country did 
not join as one man in supporting the established Government with money & 
every other assistance they could give. If this was done there would be an end 
to the war, to the rebellion in Ireland, & to every other evil we labour under, & 
when peace was established, they should have my consent to go to loggerheads 
about the Ministry as soon as they please. 

** Could the French have hurt Germany, Italy or SwitZerland if those countries 
had been united. Their own divisions and private interests have ruined each. 
We see this every where & yet we will not take warning. It is the Irish, not the 
French, that ruin Ireland. We have more unanimity & more loyalty in England 
than elsewhere, & we have therefore held out the longest, but the moment a 
sufficient part of the nation can be worked up to ne their own interest, we 
must become a prey to anarchy & ruin like the rest of the world. This is the only 
light in which Ton see politicks & you will not therefore wonder at my wishing 
to get out of the way of seeing or hearing anything of the opposition which seems 
to me like the most destructive madness . . .”’ (pp. 114-5). 

It is to be remembered that this was during the Whig secession, 
when Fox was making speeches at the Whig Club which verged on 
sedition, and the Foxites returned to Parliament only to oppose the 
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Assessed Taxes. Wilberforce had recorded in his diary on 5 December 
1797: “ Fox’s language at the Whig Club throws light, if any were 
wanting, upon their secession. It is my firm opinion, that a conviction 
of their weakness alone prevents their taking up the sword against the 
Government.’’ Lady Spencer’s letter is interesting testimony from 
the Whig side on the violence of faction at this dangerous crisis. 

Lady Bessborough was not an extreme Whig, and, in particular, her 
attitude to the war was influenced by the fact that her second son, 
afterwards Major-General Sir Frederick Ponsonby, served with dis- 
tinction in the Peninsula, where he first went only as a spectator, In 
1812, when the defeatist Opposition were opposing the Spanish war, he 
wrote : 

** Depend upon it we shall have Badajoz . . . and that the ensuing campaign 
promises better than any which we have heretofore entered into. We have 
however our share of croakers and false prophets as well as you: gentlemen who 
like their ease and comfort, and only find « scarcity and a ae are apt to see 
things un peu en noire. They exaggerate the numbers of the French Army and 
diminish our own, they would believe that the Emperor of China had landed 500 
thousand men to assist the French, but they give no credit to a report of reinforce- 
ments landing for us. It makes me a little sick to be in a room with them . . .”’ 
(pp. 220-1). 


Frederick Ponsonby’s account of his terrible experiences at Water- 
loo is printed here. Though substantially the same, it is fuller and 
more interesting than the version given in Creasy’s Decisive Battles of 
the World. 

One passage in a letter from Lady mueerane’ is incomprehensible 
as it stands. She writes from Brussels on 20 July 1815 : 

** We have this moment heard of B.’s surrender. What an astounding history 


it has been: but will not he be a puzzling prisoner to take care of ? t is to 
be done with him? We can scarcely give him up to L 18 or to the Russians, for 
we have answered for his life. The Empr. of Austria would not be safe. Russia 
might quarrel with France or —— & parody Ld. Castlereagh’s caricature 


Fattes ce que je veux ou je vous le fe [sic] ’’ (pp. 249-50). 


Here Lady Bessborough’s notorious handwriting is at fault: the 
last word should be lécherai. But even so, the sentence is mysterious 
without reference to an earlier letter. When Napoleon landed in 
France in March 1815 there were rumours that England had connived 
at it. Lady Bessborough was at Marseilles, and records the uneasiness 
of the English there at these reports. She wrote to Lord Granville: 
“ The chief cause of suspicion against the English arose from a cari- 
cature, rather good—of Lord Castlereagh holding an eagle in a cage 
and showing it to the Congress, of whom he demands all the sea ports 
in Europe, saying, Cédez tout ou je vous le lacherai.””4 An instructive 
little story. 

The book covers the period from 1772 to 1827. It begins with an 
interesting travel-joyrnal by Lady Harriet Spencer when she was only 
eleven. There is also a diary by her (as Lady cannon) during March 
and April 1789 which throws light on the ending of the Regency crisis 
in rancours and rejoicings—when counter-ball (at Brooks’s) followed a 
concert and ball at Windsor, and when a loyal performance at Covent 
Garden was followed by a gala (for the Princes) at the Opera House. 
Lady Bessborough died in 1821, but after this there are some touching 
letters to and from Lady Caroline Lamb, and the book ends with her 
death. Needless to say, it is admirably edited. There is a very good 
index. M., D. GroreE. 


1 Oorr. of Lord Granville Leveson Gower, vol. 1, p. 524. (The final word is 
transcribed rot.) 
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A Hundred Years of Economic Development in Great Britain. By 
G. P. Jonzs and A. G. Poot. 1940. 420 pp. London: Duck- 
worth. 18s. 

Britisu historians and economists must often have wished that the 
economic history of the last hundred years could be presented accurately 
‘and clearly in a single volume of moderate size. Several writers have 
already tried to do this, and one or two of them have achieved a laud- 
able measure of success; but most of them are primarily interested in 
the “ Industrial Revolution,’ and have relatively little to say about 
the important changes which have taken place since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Mature students, if they have plenty of time at 
their disposal, may wrestle happily with the three massive volumes of 
Dr. Clapham’s Economic History of Modern Britain; less fortunate 
readers, including most undergraduate students, have felt the need for 
some preparatory training which would make them better able to 
appreciate Dr. Clapham’s mighty work. 

Dr. Jones and Dr. Pool have aimed at satisfying thisdemand. Their 
book maintains an austere objectivity which is strongly reminiscent of 
Dr. Clapham’s method; statistical illustrations, which make for dull 
reading but sober judgment, are provided in almost embarrassing 
abundance. The authors make no claim to have based their generalisa- 
tions mainly upon original research; but they have ranged widely 
among the recent monographs and other secondary authorities. The 
focus of the book is severely economic, to the exclusion of some social 
and political developments which are usually regarded as within the 
scope of modern economic history. No account is given of such subjects 
as poor relief, or the history of economic thought; public finance is 
treated only incidentally. On the other hand, there is a quite adequate 
account of social insurance, covering such topics as workmen’s com- 
pensation and trade boards. Briefly, the book is concerned primarily 
with “‘ changes in the methods of producing wealth and distributing 
goods and services, and in the types of organisation and forms of 
association developed for those purposes, in what appear . . . to be 
the more important industries and trades.” 

The authors are to be congratulated upon having produced such a 
competent book upon such an important subject. Naturally, some of 
their chapters are more authoritative and more interesting than others. 
Their-treatment of the iron, coal, and engineering industries seems more 
lively than their account of railway developments. The chapters on 
labour conditions suffer occasionally from undue compression; more 
facts are packed in than the language will comfortably stand. Some of 
the more pedestrian stretches of the book should have been enlivened 
bytheinclusionofmaps. Theindexis meagre, and this defect will impair 
the usefulness of the book as a work of reference; on the other hand, 
the relatively high price of the book will prevent many poor but deserv- 
ing students from being able to buy it as a textbook. The biblio- 
graphy will be useful, but is very mixed; some quite second-rate works 
are included, and some of the books listed do not bear directly on the 
= of the survey. Most of these defects can easily be remedied in 

ture editions of the book ; that future editions will be demanded seems 


as certain as anything can be in this waeret world. For teachers and 
u 


students alike, this is one of the most useful books on modern economic 
history that have been published during the last few years. 
ARTHUR REDFORD. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Tue island of Inchcolm, which lies in the Firth of Forth, rather legs 
than a mile from the coast of Fife, is one of the most venerable sites of 
Scottish Christianity. All that is known about it has been carefully 
brought together in the Charters of the Abbey of Inchcolm, edited by 
D. E. Easson and Angus Macdonald (Scottish History Society, 1938). 
The name preserves the tradition of an early anchorite, Colm, though 
the surviving remains of his cell, once thought to belong to the seventh 
_ century, are unromantically described by the Historical Monwments 
Commussion’s Report as ‘“‘ apparently not earlier in date than the 
sixteenth century.” In the early twelfth century a house of Austin 
canons was founded at Inchcolm, but the documentary history of the 
abbey only begins with the Papal Bull of 1178. - This vital document 
has proved too much for the Editors, who have failed to identify the 
“* Alexander, bishop of the Catholic Church ” (who attests the Bull) as 
Pope Alexander himself, and sought in vain for the names of the sub- 
scribing cardinals in Eubel’s Hierarchia, whose collection only begins in 
1198. Never a very important house, Inchcolm suffered severely in 
the fourteenth century hon attacks by the English. Some sort of 
revival occurred in the early fifteenth century under the energetic abbot, 
Walter Bower, whose name is associated with the Scotichronicon: but 
henceforth the abbey steadily decayed. Historically the charters here 
collected grow more informative and interesting as the abbey approaches 
its end; and present a clear picture of a slow and painful process of 
dissolution, beside which the summary measures of Henry VIII in 
England appear almost merciful. A great deal of patient research has 
been lavished on this book, more particularly in the identification of the 
— named in the charters, which adds value to the printed texts; 
while a good Introduction gives a lively and well-balanced history of a 
typical Scots religious house across five centuries. V. H. G. 


In English Synodalia of the Thirteenth Century, by C. R. Cheney 
(Oxford University Press, 1941, 15s.), both specialist and general readers 
will find much of interest and value. The general reader will welcome 
especially the first two chapters for the clear oversight these will give 
him of the subject as a whole: the first showing the Diocesan Synod in 
theory and in practice, and the second surveying the Diocesan Statutes 
and their subject-matter in the thirteenth century. He will be grate- 
ful for having the way through the existing literature charted for him 
and for having his attention drawn to “ the statute-making activity 
of the bishops” as it developed in the century under consideration. 
Having read thus far, the general reader will be wisely tempted to con- 
tinue, and not to be deterred by what may seem matter more fit for 
the specialist—namely, the discussion of the textual problems raised by a 
consideration of the manuscript sources of the Statutes as they have 
come down to us, The discussions are grouped round three outstand- 
ing of the medieval English Episcopacy—Richard Poore, bishop 
of Salisbury, Walter de Cantilupe, bishop of Worcester, and Robert 
Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln. The make-up and contents of the various 
sets of collections are analysed and the relationship of one to another 
probed and estimated, often resulting in the assignment of a different 
authorship from that hitherto accepted. The probable derivation of 
other diocesan collections from these particular authorities is then set out. 

Without necessarily assimilating all the minute details (fascinating 
as these are) that such discussions entail, the reader will find that he 
possesses at the finish a more real and vivid picture in his mind than 
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before of the background against which church life and history in the 
thirteenth century must be fitted. : 

This main part of the work serves to emphasise the importance of 
such studies and the need for them before a definitive edition of English 
Church Councils can be produced, and for this the specialist has 
particular reason to be grateful to Mr. Cheney. Both classes of readers 
referred to will recognise and appreciate the immense amount of labour 
and thought that has gone to the production of so lucid and readable 
an exposition of what must always remain an intricate subject. On the 
assumption that “ good wine needs no bush,” it should be unnecessary 
to say more by way of drawing attention to this book. I. T. C. 

In 1844 the Rev. Nicholas Murray published a little book, Notes 
Historical and Biographical concerning Elizabeth-town, its Eminent 
Men, Churches, and Ministers; it is now reprinted with a brief fore- 
word by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, a grandson of the author (Colum- 
bia University Press: Oxford University Press, 1941, 13s. 6d.). 
Elizabeth-town is now Elizabeth, on the New Jersey shore of the great 
inlet that leads to New York; in Murray’s time it was a town of about 
four thousand inhabitants. Murray prints George II’s charter incor- 

rating the town (1740) and gives some account of events during the 
War of Independence; but he had compiled his notes for the benefit of 
his congregation and was principally concerned with religion; what 
gives the book its distinction is the collection of brief lives of divines 
who had officiated in the town: Anglican, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian, Murray, himself a Presbyterian, has sympathy for all 
of them. He also prints the charter incorporating the First Presby- 
terian Church (1753). A final chapter on “‘ Revivals of religion’ shows 
the susceptibility of the population to fierce emotional paroxysms. 


Tue Twickenham edition of Pope’s poems will be welcomed by all 
who are interested in the history of the reigns of Anne and the first two 
Georges, as well as by lovers and admirers of the poems. This edition 
(Methuen and Co.) is to contain the complete poetical works apart from 
the translations of Homer; and is to be in six volumes, prepared by 
six different editors under the general direction of Mr. John Butt. 
Vol. tv, the first to appear (1939, 15s.), contains the Imitations of 
Horace and the more ma related poems, and is edited by Mr. Butt. 
Apart from the improved editing of the texts of the poems, this volume 
is distinguished by the masterly annotation, which includes a bio- 
gral hical appendix of persons mentioned in the poems—a section of the 

which can be read for its own sake. It is to be hoped not merely 
that it will be possible, despite present difficulties, to complete the 
edition as projected, but to extend it to include the Homer, and per- 
haps ultimately a new edition of Pope’s correspondence.* 


Epmg-Lovuis Binuarpon pg Savuvieny belongs to that rather 
numerous class of writers in whom a feeble search for originality usurps 
the place of any genuine literary power. Of all his works only one, 
Hirza ou les Illinois, a play produced in 1767, enjoyed any success ; 
it appears to have been a spectacular melodrama, notable only for its 

1 The explanation of p. 169, ll. 63, 64, is questionable : 

Hopes after — of pious Papists fail’d, 
While mighty Wri11am’s thundring Arm prevail’d. 

Mr. Butt refers to William III’s failure to fulfil his promise to remove the 
Roman Catholic disabilities; more probably the allusion is to the hope of a restora- 
tion of James II. But notes open to question are rare. 

Vol. 2 of this edition, The Rape of the Lock, etc., edited by Mr. Geoffrey Tillot- 
son, appeared in 1940, 
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exotic setting. Sauvigny’s interest in America was permanent; he 
was also a republican; the two strains unite in his Vashington ou la 
Liberté du Nouveau Monde; which was performed in July 1791. Al. 
though styled a 7 the piece is in reality a series of fervid declama. 
tions and spectacular scenes, with a conventional episode as a make. 
weight. Sauvigny appears, while allowing his selection of incidents to 
be guided by what was happening about him, to have taken the 
historical theme seriously ; but ignorance or enthusiasm, or a combina- 
tion of the two, assisted by theatrical tradition, led him to envisage the 
American War of Independence in terms of the French Revolution; 
the autel de la patrie duly figures on the banks of the Delaware; the 
piece appears and appeared to be more than anything else a tissue of 
allusions to current events. Its run of two performances only was due 
to extraneous political circumstances; its subsequent oblivion to its 
intrinsic worthlessness. , 

M. Gilbert Chinard, with some assistance from collaborators, has 
now edited the play (Princeton University Press: Oxford University 
Press, 21s. 6d.). The introduction provides adequate information about 
Sauvigny’s life and works; the notes explain the double reference of the 
wey the American types and the French antitypes. The illustrations 
orm an integral and important part of the book : portraits of the actors 
who performed in the play, pictures of scenes and episodes of the French 
Revolution, an allegorical engraving of the alliance between France and 
the United States ; they enable the reader to fill out the text, to visualise 
the play much as Sauvigny must have imagined it; all that is lacking is 
the applause which Sauvigny presumably expected for his patriotic 
sentiments. M.Chinard has done all that could be done for the piece ; 
his one lapse is when he endows it with “un intérét documentaire et 
historique du premier ordre.” That is an exaggeration; all that 
Sauvigny could aspire to is a middling specimen of political allegory. 


Danret D. Tompkins, sometime governor of New York State and 
vice-president of the United States, was an undergraduate at Columbia 
College (the forerunner of the University) from 1792 to 1795; his 
surviving essays from that time are now edited by Mr. Ray W. Irwin 
and Miss Edna L. Jacobsen as A Columbia College Student in the 
Eighteenth Century (Colunibia University Press: Oxford University 
Press, 1940, 6s. 6d.). Although Tompkins was a man of great pro- 
mise—he died at the age of fifty-one in full career—these essays are 
too immature to suggest that he would attain eminence; they are 
interesting mainly for the light thrown on education at Columbia at 
this time; the two on Slavery are the most attractive and that on the 
Difficulty of Writing Composition perhaps the most talented. 

The editing is unsatisfactory. The supplying of words to fill many 
of the numerous lacunae is well done nk the historical notes are ade- 
quate; but the two facsimiles show that there are errors in the trans- 
cription; it is only in two or three cases that Tompkins’ numerous 
quotations are traced to their sources; and no attempt is made either 
to explain the place of such essays in the Columbia curriculum or to 
show their relationship to contemporary literature. 


Dr. Rosin A. Humpureys has compiled for the “ Chatham House 
Bibliographies ” one for Latin America (Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1s. 6d.). Despite its restriction to works in English and 
the exclusion of articles in periodicals, the entries are sufficiently numer- 
ous to take the reader well on his way ; further guidance being provided 
by the fairly frequent comments. 
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Tu more recent volumes of Dr. Barker’s series, ‘‘ Current Problems” 
(Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. each), are: The Foundations and 
Future of International Law, by Mr. P. H. Winfield, a simplified 

ition of principles, not an historical account of their evolution ; 
Palitice and Law in the United States, by Mr. D. W. Brogan, “ an 
attempt to illustrate for British readers one aspect of American institu- 
tions, the extraordinary place given to written law in the organiza- 
tion of American government and politics”; The Diffusion of English 
Culture Outside England, by Mr. M. V. Routh, of which the scope is 
defined by the sub-title, “A Problem of Post-war Reconstruction ” ; 
and Democracy: The Threatened Foundations, hy Mr. Reginald Len- 
nard, a very uneven but attractive work, a contribution to debate 
rather than a magistral solution of a problem. Mr. Lennard sees 
democracy far too confinedly in parliament (he writes almost entirely 
from English experience and for land) or as a political mechanism— 
he appears never to have joined in or listened to the discussions in 

- pubs and offices, the ordinary citizen puzzling out how the news of the 
y affects himself and his fellows; and does not see that the strength 
of parliamentary institutions in this country lies not in their ideal 
petoction or even their efficiency, but in their being an emanation 
the habits and ideas of ordinary men and women. This failing 

is particularly noticeable in the historical part of the book, where more 
attention is devoted to the accidents favouring the growth of our 
governmental system than to the underlying purpose which established 
and develo it. Other chapters deal with democratic ideals in 
education, the theory of totalitarianism, and its less obvious manifesta- 
tions; a final chapter on democracy’s failure to appeal to the young 
indicates what is perhaps the most serious danger to it in this country. 


Ws have also received Mr. Bulkeley and the Pirate, by B. D. Roberts, 
and Poor Fred: The People’s Prince, by Sir G. Young, two reprints in 
the Oxford Bookshelf Series (Oxford University Press, 5s. sai The 
former is an re of the life and diaries of pre sous Bulkeley, an 

lesey squire of the mid-eighteenth century, and is an interesting 
sidcight on Welsh life in the period. The latter is a bio 
Frederick Prince of Wales, the father of George III. The 
Constitution, by W. I. Jennings (Cambridge University Press, 83. 6d.), is 
a popular introduction to the study of English government which gives 
a clear though perhaps a slightly too favourable description of the 
working of parliamentary government. Dictators, by J. D. Chambers 
(Nelson, 48.), is a readable and comprehensive study of the history of 
dictatorship from the days of Solon to the present day. It covers a 
wide field, but the author has managed to pack a lot into his pages, and 
there are useful book-lists for further study. C. Reith, Police Principles 
and the Problems of War-(Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), discusses 
law and the methods used for its enforcement, including a brief general 
account of the growth of the police force in Britain, distinguishing the 
police organisation from militarist ideas, and ending with an attempt 
to apply these principles for the organisation of an international force 
of a similar kind for the maintenance of international order. In A 
Short History of Freemasonry to 1730 (Manchester University Press, 5s.) 
Professor D. Knoop and G. P. Jones have written a popular sketch based 
on their various original studies in the history of freemasonry. Their 
aim is the scientific treatment of the history of the institution as “‘ the 
organisation and practice which from time to time prevailed among 
freemasons from the earliest date at which such organisation is trace- 
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able down to 1730.” It is an admirable introduction to a wide and 
difficult subject. In Napoleonic Days (Murray, 78. 6d.) consists of 
extracts from the private diary of Augusta, Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, Queen Victoria’s maternal grandmother. The original 
manuscript is in the archives at Windsor, and the selection here printed 
covers only the period 1806-1821. It has been chosen and translated 
by H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice. T'he Education of Women at Man- 
chester University, by M. Tylecoate (Manchester University Press, 5s.), 
owes its inspiration to a suggestion made by the Manchester University 
Women Graduates’ Jubilee committee formed to celebrate the jubilee 
(in 1933) of the admission of women to study for d at Owens 
College, Manchester. Small though it is, this little book is much more 
than a mere centenary memorial. It contributes a significant chapter 
to the history of nineteenth-century education. In Militant in Earth 
(Oxford University Press, 16s. 6d.) Mr. E. R. Hardy has embarked on 
an ambitious enterprise, nothing short than a popular, very compressed 
account of the history of Christian missions hae of the struggle which 
the Church has made through history against secular forces and rival 
religions. Naturally the chapters are sketchy, but for those who like 
brief outlines the book will, presumably, serve a purpose. P. B. Gore 
in The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction (Columbia University Press : 
Mitford, 23s. 6d.) provides a scholarly, exhaustive monograph which 
will be a useful esate work. With its annotated check list of 215 
works of fiction dealing with imaginary voyages written between 
1700-1800 and its detailed bibliography of the subject the book will 
be of great assistance to students of eighteenth-century literature. 
M. Ahnland’s Gustov Adolf (Princeton University Press: Milford, 
8s. 6d.) is a translation from the Swedish, made by Michael Roberts, of a 
work written for the tercentenary of the Swedish ruler’s death. It is by 
a leading authority on Swedish history and it has achieved great success 
in the original form. It will, doubtless, find many readers in this country. 


In October 1938 there came into being a new local history society, 
The Caernarvonshire Historical Society, with Sir J. E. Lloyd as first 
President. We have received the 7'ransactions of the Society for 1939 
and 1940. The first of these contains an interesting foreword by the 
President, and articles on The Men of Gwynedd (Elwyn Davies); Some 
Tendencies in the Agrarian History of Caernarvonshire during the 
Later Middle Ages (T. Jones-Pierce) ; County Politics and Electioneer- 
ing 1558-1625 (E. G. Jones) ; Correspondence of the Owens of Plas Du 
1573-1604 (A. H. Dodd); Arfon 1759-1822 (G. P. Roberts); Lilechi a 
Llongan (D. Thomas); and Sources of Caernarvonshire History in the 
National Library of Wales (G. Tibbott). The second volume contains 
articles on Environment and Human Settlement in the Commote of 
Arllechwedd Isaf (R. E. Hughes); The Early History of Lleyn (Sir 
J. E. Lloyd); Notes on the History of Rural Caernarvonshire in the 
Reign of Elizabeth (T. Jones-Pierce); Y Tryfan (W. G. Williams) ; 
Hen Grynwyn Llfn (B. Owens); John Kelsall yn Sir Gaernarfon ac 
yon Mén (R. T. Jenkins); Pwy ydocdd “ Shén Gwialan”? (H. G. 
Jones); Sourees of Caernarvonshire History: University College 
Library, Bangor, (i) English Papers (T. Richards). 

The Society has been unfortunate in being confronted by war before 
it has had time to consolidate itself; but it is to be hoped that it will be 
able to survive the strains of the present time so that in better days it 
may continue work which it has begun with so much promise of success, 
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